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Safonoff and Richard Arnold Re- 
ceive Tributes—Andrew Carnegie 
Makes an Address 


Great as was the program of the last con- 
cert of the Philharmonic Society at Car- 
negie Hall, Saturday evening, March 27, 
the matters which chiefly characterized the 
concert were the termination of - Wassily 
Safonoff’s conductorship, the retirement 
of Richard Arnold as concertmaster and 
the address by Andrew Carnegie. In honor 
of Safonoff’s nation, 
gram was given, consisting of the “Pa 
thetique Symphony,” the “Italian Caprice,” 
the “Elegie,” for string orchestra, and the 
“Marche Slave.” 

Whereas these events were supposed to 
provide a climax at the close of the pro 
gram, when the love feast was to be held, 
in reality art triumphed and produced such 
an ovation after the performance of the 
great Sixth Symphony that the events at 
the close of the concert came as an anti 


a Tschaikowsky pro 


climax. 
After the concert Richard Arnold, on 
behalf of the members of the orchestra, 


presented Mr. Safonoff with a large laurel 
wreath amidst great scenes of cheering and 
enthusiasm. Handkerchiefs waved from the 
front rows to the top of the upper gallery 
Andrew Carnegie then came forward, and 
accompanied the presentation of a silver 
laurel wreath with the following words: 
Your friends, whose name is legion, could not 


allow this occasion to pass without expression of 
their delight in what you have done and their so: 


row at your departure. You have been a power 
among music lovers and have made a host of 
friends. From the time of your first appearance, 


when you enthralled your audience, to now, yout 
last appearance—at least for the present [applause] 
—you have filled the community with memories 
which this generation at least can never forget 

Our admiration of you as an artist and our ap 
preciation of you as a man you carry back with 
you to your home. Our earnest plea is that many 
happy years may be yours at your home and that 
we may have the pleasure of greeting you through 
the years again. 


The silver wreath bore the inscription: 
“To Wassily Safonoff. Presented at the 
concert of the Philharmonic Society, New 
York, Carnegie Hall, March 27, 1909: From 
his admirers. Au revoir.” In response to 
the presentation Mr. Safonoff said: 


I would like to answer you, Mr. Carnegie, in my 
native language, but I fear that the audience 
would not understand me. So please excuse my 
English, which is not adequate to express what I 
feel. The memory of the emotions of this evening 
will remain with me all the days of my life. The 
sympathy of the American audiences at my first 
efforts here were such as to make me almost forget 
my own country 

Allow me to express from the bottom of my heart 
my gratitude for this demonstration of friendship. 
If I gave you some moments of satisfaction I was 
happy. My heart is full of appreciation for the 
New York public [ Applause. ] My heartfelt 
thanks to all the friends who have honored me in 
this address. I am honored that one of your prom 
inent citizens has felt it his duty to speak her« 


Mr. Carnegie now drew out Mr. Arnold, 
ind, calling him the beloved and honored 
Nestor of the Philharmonic Society, said 
that many in the audience had from child- 
ood looked to see if he were upon the 
tage before sitting down at the Philhar- 
monic concerts. “You could not get away 


from the society if you wanted to,” said 
Mr. Carnegie. Presenting him with a silver 
ving cup, Mr. Carnegie said “Your 


friends present this as a memento of your 
your 


romotion and devotion to service, 










































































































































































































































































































































































Along Mastlay 


This Distinguished American Composer’s New Opera, “Safié,” Will Receive Its 


First Performance Sunday Night in 
Which Mr. Hadley Is Kapellmeister. 


Mainz, Germany, at the Stadttheater, of 
(See page 8.) 





and we all hope for you many years of ser- 
vice more.” 

Mr. Arnold, who was quite overcome, re 
sponded in very few words. He will con 
tinue his service to the Philharmonic So- 
ciety as manager. 

Besides these gifts to the two retiring 
men, each received an autograph album con- 
taining the names of hundreds of their ad 
mirers. 

The scenes of enthusiasm were equal to 
those sometimes witnessed upon the retire- 
ment of a great operatic favorite. The con- 
ductor’s stand was buried in flowers. There 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as matter of the Second Class 


was much handshaking, and Mr. Safonoff, 
at a loss to express himself adequately to 
the audience, bowed with almost as many 
gestures as he had previously used in con- 
ducting the symphony. In the greenroom, 
later, there were further ceremonies, and 
Mr. Safonoff received a watch fob in the 
shape of a golden lyre set with diamonds, 
and Mr. Arnold received a diamond ring. 
[he committee in charge of the affair con- 
sisted of Messrs. Andrew Carnegie, E. 
Francis Hyde, C. B. Wolffram, Heinrich 
Meyn, Edward Benneche and Mrs. William 
Loomis. 


BOSTON AROUSED BY 
HAMMERSTEIN OPERA 


Great Enthusiasm Over the Sing- 
ing of Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Sig. Constantino 


Boston, March 29.—This evening the 


Manhattan Opera Company performed for 
the first time in Boston at the Boston The 


ater Donizzetti’s “Lucia di  Lammer 
moor” was sung with this cast: Lucia, 
Mme. Tetrazzini; Alisa, Mme. Severina; 


Edaardo, M. Constantino; Ashton, M. Po- 
lese; Raimondo, Mr. Arimondi; Arturo, M. 
Venturini; Normando, M. Montanari, Mr. 
Campanini conducted. 

Mme. Tetrazzini made the expected sen 
sation. Those who came because they were 
told to, applauded for the same reason. 
Those who attended from more solid mo- 
tives got a great deal of pleasure from a 


lively and enthusiastic performance. Mme 
letrazzini revealed herself as the pos 
sessor of a remarkable, though uneven, 


voice, and she is a very interesting singer, 
as well as an effective interpreter of Doniz- 
zetti’s old-fashioned music. 

Mr. Constantino made hardly less of a 
success as Edgardo, and it is considered 
that he has grown materially in his art 
since last he was here. 

A more brilliant audience, representative 
of the best elements of the social and mu- 
sical circles, gathered to welcome Mr. Ham- 
merstein and his crew. After each of the 
first three acts there were recalls unend 
ing for Mme. Tetrazzini. After the second 
act Mr, Campanini bowed from the stage, 
and finally Mr. Hammerstein appeared, 
making a neat speech, in which he thanked 
the people of Boston for their welcome, re- 
ferred appreciatively to the new Boston 
Opera House to be opened next sason, and 
concluded by hoping that the end of his 
short season would find audiences as enthu- 
siastic, if not more so, than the beginning. 


QO. D. 


Garden as “Thais” in Boston 


Boston, Mass., March 30.—Renaud shared 
the honors with Mary Garden in the first 
local performance of “Thais.” While the 
reception was not as boisterous as that 
given to the initial artists on the initial 
night, the artists’ work was seemingly ap- 
preciated 





Tina Lerner and Louis Bachner 


Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist who is 
now touring the country, and Louis Bach- 
ner, the Boston pianist and member of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music in Balti- 
more, were married quietly last week. The 
bride’s mother and the bridegroom’s two 
sisters were present at the ceremony. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bachner will make their home in 
3altimore 


Busoni May Come Here Next Year 


If negotiations now pending are success- 
fully consummated, Ferruccio Busoni, the 
Italian pianist, will tour America next sea- 
son. An authoritative announcement of the 
tour is expectéd within a few days. 





Wolfsohn Denies Ridiculous Rumor 


Henry Wolfsohn MUSICAL 
AMERICA to deny the statement emanating 
from an unreliable source, that he is about 
to retire as a ical manager 


authorizes 


music 
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SOCIETY WOMEN POSE IN SCENES FROM GRAND OPERA FOR CHARITY 























The long-awaited tableaux vivants, in 
which posed a number of beautiful women 
of New York society, were given on Thurs- 
day night of last week at the Plaza Hotel, 
and constituted one of the notable events of 
the season. The long ballroom was crowded 
with a brilliant audience, representative of 
the social élite. The entertainment was 


planned by Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., in 
aid of the Lisa Day Nursery, and that 
worthy charity will benefit by several thou- 
sand dollars. 

The tableaux were somewhat out of the 
ordinary, as they represented an illustra- 
tion of arias from famous operas and old 


—Copyright, 1909, by Drucker & Co., New York. 
MRS. J. GORDON DOUGLAS (“NEDDA”); CECIL FANNING (“TONIO”) 


Italian, German, English and French songs. 
These were sung by Cecil Fanning, bari- 
tone, to the accompaniment of an orchestra 
conducted by Kurt Schindler, with the ex- 
ception of one aria—that from “Madama 
Butterfly’—which was sung by Geraldine 
Farrar, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. 

First came the old English song, “The 
Keys of Heaven,” followed by an Italian 
aria of the sixteenth century, “Angelellin 
Vago E Canoro,” by Gasperini. 

The next tableau was “Over the Desert,” 
a song by Elizabeth Latimer, by Lawrence 
Kellie. An orchestral selection, a Cossack 
dance, from the opera “Snegourotchka,” 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff, was next in order. 








—Copyright, 1909, by Drucker & Co., New York. 
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HARRIET DALY AS “MME. BUTTERFLY” 


The remainder of the entertainment con- 
sisted in part of the singing of the German 
church song of the sixteenth century, 
“Emanuel.” An up-to-date picture was that 
of Madame Butterfly, preceded by an aria 
from the second act of that opera, sung by 
Geraldine Farrar, who wore an evening 
costume of rose-colored silk and satin, 
heavily embroidered with gold. Harriet 
Daly posed as the Japanese heroine. 

Another bit of contemporary opera life 
followed the prologue from “Pagliacci,” 
sung in costume by Fanning. He after- 
ward posed in tableaux as Tonio to the 
Nedda of Mrs. J. Gordon Douglas. 

Probably the most gorgeous of the tab- 
leaux was that of “Herodias,” posed by 


Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney after the sing 
ing of the aria, “Vision Fugitive,” from 
Massenet’s “L’Herodiate.” Mrs. Whitney 
wore a costume of Eastern richness, fash 
ioned of yellow gauze and satin, heavily 
embroidered with gold, the long train dis 
closing Turkish slippers, likewise superbly 
embroidered. Jeweled sandals covered het 
feet. Her turban of stuff similar to het 
costume was covered with real jewels, in 
cluding pear-shaped diamonds and a sun 
burst of rubies and diamonds; also ropes 
of pearls. There were two more selections 
by the orchestra, Delibes’s prelude and the 
dance music from “Lakmé” and Bizet’s 
minuet, intermezzo and carillon from 
“L’Arlesienne.” 





FRANCIS MACMILLEN ABROAD 





Young American Violinist to Play in 
London—Success in Vienna 


Dispatches from London state that Fran- 
cis Macmillen, the young American violin- 


ist, will appear with the London Symphony 
Orchestra in Queen’s Hall on April 14, 
Landon Ronald directing. He has also been 
engaged by the same orchestra for two 
other concerts. His other London concerts 
will occur on May 4, 18, June 3, 15 and 26, 
at Queen’s Hall. In the same month he 
will appear with the Birmingham Orches- 
tra twice and at an orchestral concert in 
Blackpool. He has also been engaged as 
soloist with the Halle Orchestra, at Huld- 
ersfield and Manchester, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Richter. Mr. Macmillen will 
give a musical at the home of Lady Palm- 
er, who, it will be remembered, presented 


him with the remarkable “Strad” which he 
plays. 

He has also had phenomenal success at 
his concerts in various Continental cities, 
and has been engaged for seven appear- 
ances with the Tonkiinstler Orchestra of 
Vienna, twice under Weingartner and five 
times under Nedbal, the regular conductor. 





Albany Ritchie’s New York Recital 


Albany Ritchie, the young English vio- 
linist, will appear in recital with Germaine 
Arnaud, the young French pianist, in Men- 
delssohn Hall on Easter Monday after- 
noon, April 12. 





Mme. Nordica at the Spring Festivals 
Mme. Lillian Nordica will make a num- 
ber of appearances at the Spring Music 
Festivals this season, going as far West 


.as Detroit, after which she will sail for 


England in the early part of May. 
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TOLLEFSEN TRIO CONCERT 





New Chamber Music Organization Plays 
Well in Mendelssohn Hall 


Another new chamber music organization 
was added last Wednesday evening to those 
that have appeared publicly in New York 
this season in the Tollefsen Trio. Its mem- 
bers are Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen, pianist; 
Carl Tollefsen, violinist, and Paul Kéfer, 
’cellist. Owing to the sudden indisposition 
of the latter, his place was taken by Jean 
Schwiller, the young Russian artist who is 


winning such a highly creditable way 

The concert was given in Mendelssohn 
Hall, and the program included Boellman’s 
Trio, op. 15, in G; Sonata for Piano and 
Violin in F, by Haydn, and Tschaikowsky’s 
Tric in A Minor, dedicated to Nicholas 
Rubinstein. The playing of the organiza 
tion was commendable. 





Maria Galvani, who is to sing at the 
Academy of Music, New York, next sea 
son, is creating a sensation with the brill 
iancy of her coloratura singing on her tou 
of France and Belgium just now. 
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Bela Lion Pratt, One of America’s 
Best Known Sculptors, Completes 
Models for Outside Decoration 
of Building—Music, Drama and 
Dance Represented 


Boston, March 29.—In the exterior dec- 
oration of the new Boston Opera House, 
which is now being erected on Huntington 
avenue, the most important feature—in 
fact, the only decoration of unusual and 
distinctive interest—will be three panels 
set across the front of the building over 
the entrances, between the two massive 
columns, and depicting in bold relief sym- 
bolic figures representing “Music,” “The 
Dance” and “The Drama.” The original 
clay models from which the terracotta pan 
els will finally be made have just been com 
pleted by one of America’s best known 
sculptors, Bela Lion Pratt, a Boston man 
who has already achieved a noteworthy 
position in this particular field of art. 

The accompanying photographs were 
taken expressly for MusicaL AMERICA by 
permission of Mr. Pratt during the private 
view given for three days last week to art 
critics and friends of the sculptor. The 
figures and the conception of the subjects 
treated present all the grace, beauty and 
perfection of line and detail which will con- 
stitute them masterpieces in the highest 
artistic sense, 


BEAUTIFUL PANELS TO ADORN EXTERIOR OF BOSTON’S NEW OPERA HOUSE 








of the body is grace itself, and had Mr. 
Pratt had an Isadore Duncan or a Mary 
Garden for his model he could never have 
added to the poetry of expression in his 
symboile figure of the dance. At the left 
are three figures, a man and two women, 
who are applauding the dance, and at the 
right the figures of two women are seen 
hanging garlands of flowers about the neck 
of a bashful boy. 

A biographical word about Mr. Pratt will 
be of interest. For the past fifteen years 


bas-reliefs in the Congressional Library 
symbolizing Spring, Summer, Autumn and 
\Vinter. There were also groups of statues 
by Mr. Pratt at the fair in St. Louis and 
also at the fair in Buffalo, 


DELBERT LOOMIS. 


King Decorates Sembrich 
DrespEN, March 26,—Sembrich yester- 
day gave her farewell performance of “Il 
Barbiére di Siviglia,” at the Royal Opera 
House, The theater was crowded and the 





The panels are each eleven feet in length 
and are three feet eight inches in width. 
lhe one which treats on music will occupy 
the central position, and it is probable that 
“The Dance” will be placed at the left and 
“The Drama” at the right. 

Each panel presents seven figures. The 
subject of music is treated in three distinct 
ways, as sacred, pastoral and dramatic. 
Sacred music is symbolized by three fig 
ures, two being of women, one kneeling 
at a harp, while the third figure is that of 
a boy holding in his hand a brazier of burn 
ing incense. The center of the panel is oc- 
cupied by the pastoral scene in which two 
boys are seated on either side of a tree, one 
boy playing on an ancient pipe and the 
other holding in his hand an old-time reed 
mouth organ. At the right are displayed 
two boys in dramatic pose, one with hand 
upraised and at their feet is seen a swan. 

Of the seven figures symbolizing the 
drama, all are women, one occupying ‘he 
enter of the panel and holding in her out 
stretched hands the hideous masks which 
light well deserve a place in the make-up 
oom of any theater. The figure is robed 
n Grecian draperies. At the left reposes 
i figure, half-man and half-beast, and into 
is Open mouth a nymph is pouring the 


ectar which delighted — Indeed, 
e reposing figure might well be the son 
{ Jupiter. At the right stand three fig 


res in dramatic attitudes. 

In some ways the panel devoted to the 
ince is the most beautiful and interest 
g. As in the other panels, there are seven 
gures, the center one representing the 
neing woman, from whose shoulders the 
il has slipped and who poises on one 


Every line of the 
position of every part 


and beautiful. 
relative 


it, nude 
rm—the 


PANEL REPRESENTING “MUSIC” 


he has been a prominent figure in art 
circles in Boston, and is at present in- 
structor in the Museum Art School. He 
began his art study at Yale, and was later 


a member of the Art League in New York, 


donna received a tremendous ova- 
She was decorated by the King of 
with the Order of Art and Sci 


prima 
tion. 
Saxony 
ence, 
The performance of 


“Tl Barbiere” and a 





PANEL REPRESENTING “THE DANCE” 


o 
was punished by practical banishment. 
Sembrich sings in Vienna next week and 
then goes to Russia for six weeks, return- 
ing to Berlin in May. 


DYNAMITE OPERA HOUSE 


Disgruntled Workmen Blamed for Dam- 
age to New Boston Structure 


Boston, March 28.—A deliberate attempt 
was made to-night to destroy the new opera 
house on Huntington avenue with dyna- 
mite. Investigation showed that no great 
amount of injury had been done. In the 
opinion of Contractor Harvey, $400 would 
cover the damage. No one was injured, but 
a few days will be required to replace the 
wreckage. 

The police and the contractor say the 
explosion was the result of recent labor 
troubles. Up to three weeks ago work was 
retarded by a strike of the iron workers. 
To guard against a more successful attack 
on the building it will be constantly pa- 
trolled by the police. 


Miss Lawrence Wins New Triumph 


A cable dispatch from Breslau an- 
nounces that Lucille Lawrence, formerly 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company, 


made a successful début at the Stadt The- 
ater, in that city, Thursday night, March 25, 
as Pamina, in “The Magic Flute.” The dis- 
patch adds that she responded to many re- 
calls and was hailed by the critics as a 
singer of great promise in Mozart roles. 
While at the Metropolitan Miss Lawrence 
won favorable mention for her singing in 
the rdles of the Priestess, in “Aida,” and 
the Countess, in “Rigoletto.” 





PANEL REPRESENTING “THE DRAMA” 


under St. Gaudens. Later Mr. Pratt stud- 
ied in Paris under Falgeur. Among his 
important works were his statues at 


the Border Gates at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago and his works at the Congressional 
Library in Washington. These latter in- 
clude figures symbolizing art, science and 
literature, and are known as the Spandrels 
over the doors at the entrance to the Con 
gressional Library. There are also four 





previous one of “La Traviata” were the 
two festival performances organized in her 
honor. Both operas were sung in Italian, 
even the choruses being drilled in this lan- 
guage. Ernst von Schuch conducted just 
as he did for Sembrich when she made her 
first appearance in opera at Dresden, where 
she began her career. At the close of the 
first year she broke her contract and left 
the opera house. For this reason she 


Choral Union Elects Officers 
The People’s Choral Union of New York 


held its annual meeting last Sunday at 
Cooper Union. Twelve members of the 
General Committee were elected to serve 
two years. The Choral Union, of which 
Dr. Frank Damrosch is the director, is 
managed by a General Committee of twen- 
ty-four members, twelve being elected at 
each annual meeting 
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“DON PASQUALE” AND 
“SIBGFRIED” SUNG 


Donizetti’s Opera Bouffe and Wag- 
ner’s “‘ Niebelungen ” Given 
at Metropolitan 








WEEK AT THE METROPOLITAN 


Wednesday, March 
Mme. De Pasquali; 
Paterna. “Pagliacci”: Mme. 
MM. Jorn, Campanari. 

Thursday, March 25—‘“I} Barbiere Di Sivi- 
lia”: Mme. De Pasquale; MM. Bonci, 

ampanari, Didur, Paterna. “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”: Mmes. Destinn, Gay; MM. 
Grassi, Amato. 

Friday, March 26—“Le Nozze Di Figaro”’: 
Mmes. Gadski, Farrar, De Pasquali; MM. 
Scotti, Didur. 

Saturday, March 27—Matinée—“Siegfried” : 
Mmes. Morena, Homer, Sparkes; MM. 
Burrian, Soomer, Goritz, Reiss, Hinckley. 
Evenin —Manon”: Mme. Alda; MM. 
Jérn, Scotti, Rossi, Bada. 

Monday, March 29—“‘Falstait”: Mmes. 
Destinn, Alda, Gay, Ranzenburg; MM. 
Scotti, Campanari, Grassi, Bada, Reiss, 
Didur. 

Tuesday, March 30—‘Tristan und Isolde”: 
Mmes. Gadski, Homer; MM. Burrian, 
Soomer, Blass, MihImann, Reiss, Bayer. 

Wednesday, March 31—*“‘Faust,”’ 


24—“‘Don Pasquale’’: 
MM. Grassi, Scotti, 
Farrar; 











On the principle that it is never too late 
in the season to mend the fabric of the 
operatic répertoire with something new in 
the sense of it not having been heard dur- 
ing the season, “Don Pasquale” and its 
mates in lateness of arrival, “The Barber 
of Seville” and “Siegfried,” were the cyno- 
sure of eyes and ears during the past week 
at the Broadway house of music. 

Wednesday evening found “Don Pas- 
quale” on the Metropolitan stage. De Pas- 
quali’s light soprano voice proved well 
suited to the florid, graceful music of the 
mischievous heroine. Scotti, as Malesta, 
was passable, singing pleasantly, though 
with hardly a trace of humorous apprecia- 
tion. Paterna, in the title rdle, worked 
hard with little effect dramatically; vocally, 
he did not exist. Grassi’s strident, metallic 
tones as Ernesto cut like a knife. 

The cast of “Pagliacci,” which followed, 
was well selected. Farrar, as Nedda, was 
picturesque, animate and intelligent, and 
sang with taste. The versatile Jorn, always 
best in a dramatic réle, did more than well. 
Campanari was effective. 

“The Barber of Seville” found its way 
to production on Thursday evening. It 
must be an altogether spiritless perform- 
ance of Rossini’s opera that fails to com- 
municate its persuasive fun and delicate 
charm. Rosina De Pasquali sang with more 
expertness than shown in other roles, en- 
tering with zeal into her work, and was 
applauded with sincerity more than once. 
There were also present the finer touches 
of archness and imagination. What is prob- 
ably the best Almavida on the stage to-day 
was sung. Bonci was the artist, and his 
exquisite art was much in evidence, and it 
was a pleasure to listen to such singing and 
well to give attention to his capital acting. 
Figaro was sung by Campanari, who was 
at his best. Didur’s Don Basilo, while 
lacking the unction and broad comedy en- 
dowed by Chaliapine in the réle, his im- 
personation had legitimate character and 
dry humor, and he sang the “Calomnia” 
song with excellent effect. After the old 
Italian work one of the later school, “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana,” was sung. 

For the third time in three days, De Pas- 
quali sang on Friday evening, this time as 
Susanna, in “Le Nozze di Figaro,” and 
charmed the audience. Gadski is to be con- 
gratulated for her singing of music so 
nicely calculated to reveal the smallest de- 
ficiency or hastiness in vocal training. Far- 
rar was delightful as Cherubino, and Didur 
acceptable as Figaro. 

A well balanced cast, led by Morena, 
presented “Siegfried” at the Saturday mati- 
née. As acted and sung, and especially as 
played by the orchestra under Hertz, there 
was so much worth while that it would seem 
captious to speak much of its shortcomings. 
Well poised and worldly wise was the Sieg- 
fried of Burrian. Morena looked palpably 
the epic role, and she presented a charming 
realization of the goddess awakened to 
womanhood. Soomer sang with much 
beauty of phrase and diction. Hinckley, 
Goritz and Reiss were commendable. 

Massenet’s “Manon,” with Alda as the 
heroine and Jérn as Des Grieux, enter- 
tained in the evening, and again each artist 
proved capable. 

“Falstaff” was enjoyed by the Monday 
night subscribers. The singing actors and 


actresses were in communicative mood, and 
vitalized the comedy in a way truly de- 
lightful. 








SCENE FROM THE REVIVAL OF VERDI’S “FALSTAFF” 











From left to right: 


Maria Gay, Mary Ranzenberg, Emmy Destinn and Frances Alda 





MATJA VON NIESSEN-STONE SINGS 





Celebrated Contralto Gives Artist’s Re- 
cital at Institute of Musical Art 


Mme. Matja von Niessen-Stone, contral- 
to, a member of the faculty of the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, and one of the fore- 
most artists now with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, gave the ninth artist’s re- 
cital before the students of the Institute 
on Tuesday evening, March 30, appearing 
in the following program: 

“Die junge Nonne,” “Clarchen’s Lied,” “ Auf 
dem Wasser zu singen,” “Dem Unendlichen,” 
Schubert; “Der Freund,” ‘“Anakreons Grab,” 
**Mausfallenspriichlein,”” Hugo Wolf; Wie enlied, 
“Cacilie,” Richard Strauss; “Fleur du Vallon,” 
Godard; Pastorale, Bizet; “L’esclave,” Lalo; “Ri- 
donami in calma,” Tosti; “The Bony Fiddler,” 
Hammond; “Who Knows,” Clough-Leighter; “Love 
in a Cottage,” R. Ganz; Lullaby, G. Normand- 
Smith; and “Maiden and Butterfly,” Chadwick. 


The various numbers were sung with the 
wealth of tone and consummate artistry 
associated with Mme. Stone. Kurt Schind- 
ler furnished most satisfactory accompani- 
ments. 





Symphony Society Ends Season 


With its concert in Carnegie Hall on 
March 30 the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra ended its regular season. The large 
audience was lavish in its applause of 
Gervase Elwes, the soloist, and Walter 
Damrosch, the director. 

The program contained Brahms’s First 
Symphony, Weber’s “Freischitz”’ overture, 
two movements from Tschaikowsky’s Ser- 
enade for Strings, and songs by Mr. Elwes. 
The latter, who has been heard here be- 
fore, displayed the same excellent traits 
that won the regard of music lovers on 
his previous appearances. 

On April 4 the orchestra, with Mme. 
Nordica as soloist, will give a concert for 
the benefit of the Orchestra Pension Fund. 





Hermann Klein in New Studio 


Hermann Klein, the eminent New York 
teacher of singing, who has recently opened 
a new studio at the Hotel Majestic, is hav- 
ing a particularly active season. With the 
improved facilities for conducting his stu- 
dio work, he has been enabled to increase 
the number of pupils, who hail from various 
parts of the country. 





Ziegler Pupils Sing 

The Saturday afternoon musicales at the 
New York studio of Mme. Anna E. Zieg- 
ler continue to attract much attention be- 
cause of the excellence of the students pre- 
sented. Those who were heard last Satur- 
day were Elsie Ray Eddy, soprano; Ida 
Cohn, mezzo-soprano, and Luigi Vecchio, 
tenor, 





Paderewski to Compose an Opera 

Ignace Jan Paderewski, the pianist, who 
sailed on the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse 
on March 30, has announced that he will 
compose another opera during his absence. 


MANHATTAN OPERA RECORD 





One Hundred and Eleven Performances 
Given by Oscar Hammerstein 
This Season 
When the Manhattan Opera House ended 
its season last Saturday night, 111 perform- 


ances had been given there since the open- 
ing in unovember. The record was as fol- 


lows: 
First Times 
Opera. performance. given. 
PEE: shukbbeeeees sae ex November 9 
oo ee eS eee November 11 


“Samson et Dalila’’........ November 13 
“Tl Barbiére di Siviglia’’.... November 14 
“Lucia di Lammermoor”’.... November 18 


5 

7 

6 

3 

7 

« 2 >  _ see November 20 2 
“LRM 5.6 aba beak p04 0% November 26 2 
“Le Jongleur de Notre Dame’’ November 27 7 
“Cavalleria Rusticana”...... December 4 s 
WETS. 06 664 dacenveees December 4 5 
. 9 ears December 5 5 
« ! ©  £gftaeeseee rere December 12 5 
WE ET  sedadadéna ese December 14 5 
“Les Contes d’'Hoffmann’’... December 16 7 
WEEE = - Sb bee be beiaeascsees December 25 6 
“Pelléas et Mélisandé’’..... January 6 4 
“Crispino e la Comare’’..... anuary 9 3 
so A ay oer anuary 28 10 
WH. . cheese shed 6 ioe a2 608 ebruary 10 2 
“La Sonn: MEE: ca veneaes February 13 3 
n: Oe Sr February 19 5 
ee «Gs 46h 6 6-4 68.0.6 February 26 2 
War, NE. pc doda a's 46% March 1 I 
“Princesse d’Auberge’’...... March 10 3 
“Te NGVOGTAIBE’ 60.65 cee. March 20 I 
III 

Number of representations................ 104 
Total mumber of operas.............++4+. 25 
Operas composed in Italian............... 14 
Operas composed in French.............. 9 
Opera composed in German............... I 
Opera composed in Flemish............... I 
Italian representations.............+.s004: 59 
PIDs 5 o's é ccnnsnccescdsas 52 


The difference between the number of 
representations given and the total of per- 
formances of the different operas is due to 
the fact that on seven occasions two operas 
were given on the same afternoon or eve- 
ning. The operas thus doubled up were 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” 
(three times), “Crispino” and “Pagliacci” 
(once), “Crispino” and “Cavalleria” (once), 
“Sonnambula” and “Cavalleria” (once), 
and “Navarraise” and “Pagliacci” (once). 





Says Motherhood Is Not for Singers 


Olive Fremstad according to dispatches 
from Detroit, Mich., deplores that any 
prima donna should seek to be animated at 
once by mother-love and by love of art, 
insisting that the former must absorb a 
great singer’s mind and much of her time, 
necessitating loneliness and neglect for the 
children. She mentioned that only con- 
traltos have large families. 





Reception to Safonoff 


Mrs. E, Francis Hyde, of No. 36 West 
Fifty-eighth street, gave a reception on 
March 30 for Wassily Safonoff, the retir- 
ing director of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Among the numerous guests 
were the Russian Ambassador and other 
notable people. 


HAMMERSTEIN ENDS 
THIRD OPERA SEASON 


Impresario’s New Waltz the Only 
Novelty of the Final 
Week 








WEEK AT THE MANHATTAN 


Wednesday, March 24—’’La Traviata”: 
Mmes. Tetrazzini, Kelling; MM. Con- 
stantino, Sammarco. 

ah March 26—‘‘Salomé”: Mmes. Gar- 

Doria; MM. Dalmorés, Dufranne, 
Valles, Crabbé. Prologue from “Mefis- 
tofele’’: M. Arimondi, 

Saturday, March 27—-Matinée—‘‘Samson et 
Delilah”: Mlle. Gerville-Réache; MM. 
Dalmorés, Dufranne, Vieuille, Crabbé; 


Mile. Vallery, danseuse. Evening— 
“Lucia”: Mme. Tetrazzini; MM. Con- 
stantino, Sammarco, Arimondi. Carnival 


Scene from “Princesse D’ Auberge”: Mlle. 
Labia. 

















The closing week at the Manhattan 
brought no revivals, save in the introduc 
tion of the prologue to “Mefistofele.” Thx 
only novelty was a waltz by the versatil 
Oscar Hammerstein, an account of whic! 
will be found elsewhere. 

“La Traviata” was the Wednesday nighi 
offering. The Violetta was Tetrazzini, an 
she made the ill-fated heroine the central! 


figure of a well rounded performance. Con 
stantino was equally happy as Alfredo, and 
Sammarco was dignified and impressive a 
the father. There was a spirit and good 
will and “bon voyage” in the air on bot! 
sides of the footlights which gave spirit t 
the performance and responsiveness to th: 
listeners. 

To show that no ill-will divided him fro: 
his able and unwearying music director 
Hammerstein on Friday evening gave wha' 
the Italians call a serata d’onore, of whic 
the material profits were devoted (or shal 
we say, dedicated?) to Clefonte Campa 
nini. The performance consisie! of “Sa 
lomé” and the prologue to “Mefistofele.’ 
In the first work, although Garden had 
been suffering from an attack of bronchitis 
she threw her whole soul into her playing 
and gave an intensely dramatic rendering 
of the gruesome and unlovely part. Dal 
mores, also at a high pitch of enthusiasm. 
sang and played even more forcefully than 
usual. The Boito music was sung wit! 
thrilling effect by the orchestra and choru: 
the only solo part being capably filled | 
Arimondi. At the end of the performanc: 
a manifestation of esteem from Campa 
nini’s friends and colleagues was made 
when the curtain rose, showing a table 
loaded with presents. Among these wer 
a silver vase presented by Dalmorés, 
silver matchsafe service from Tetrazzini 
a gold match box from Pairera, the co! 
certmaster, and bound copies of the Be 
thoven and Chopin symphonies, the gift 0! 
Josiah Zuro, the chorus master. Ther 
were many flowers, including an immens 
laurel wreath decorated with the colors 0! 
Italy. 

Campanini and Hammerstein appear: 
together after the tumultuous applause ha‘ 
quieted, and the latter, in a few words, sai‘ 
“Without your help I am sure that t! 
Manhattan Opera House would never ha\ 
attained the standing which it has to-day.” 
Then there was more cheering and flower: 
were thrown on the stage at Campani: 
feet. He picked up a huge bunch of violet: 
and, walking along the footlights, scatte: 
the violets over the members of the orches 
tra. 

“Samson et Delilah” was the first nove! 
and the first pronounced success of the s 
son, but at none of its many repetitions | 
it been with more zest and artistic fini 
than last Saturday afternoon. Gervi! 
Réache was at her best, and her deep, 
luscious voice entranced her hearers. | 
morés, Dufranne and Vieuille kept her c 
petent artistic company, and the chorus 
orchestra contributed their full share. 

At the evening performance, the final 
of the season, there was a brilliant ren 
ing of “Lucia,” followed by the Carn 
scene from “Princesse D’Auberge.” 
largest audience of the Winter was in 
tendance to say farewell to Tetrazzini, 
erina, Campanini, Sammarco and the o 
members of the company, all of whom 
quitted themselves excellently. Flo. 
were showered on the singers until 
stage resembled a huge garden. After 
second act of “Lucia” Tetrazzini rece 
no less ‘than fifteen calls. When the 
of the conductor, who was sitting in 
right-hand stage box, threw a bunc! 
roses on the stage the singer caused ¢ 
applause when she stepped into the box 
kissed Mme, Campanini. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 








The Importance of Diction in the 
Preparation for a Grand Opera Career 








Written for “Musical America” 


by Geraldine Farrar 








With every mail I receive innumerable 
requests for advice from singers through- 
out the country. Most of these letters, 
coming from aspirants to fame on the grand 
opera stage, ask me to recommend teachers. 

While I make it a special point to ac- 
knowledge all such communications, it is 
obviously impossible to give adequate ad- 
vice under such circumstances. Each case 
presents peculiar difficulties, and is fraught 
with circumstances that make general ad- 
vice unsatisfactory. 

A thoroughly competent teacher of sing- 
ing, while perhaps the most important con- 
sideration for the aspirant, is not the only 
factor which makes for success in grand 
opera. In my own career I have found 
that second to the training of the voice 
my success has depended largely upon the 
thorough study of diction in the languages 
used in my operatic répertoire. 

Undoubtedly one of the greatest hin- 
drances to progress in operatic work, ‘and 
in fact on the concert stage, is faulty dic- 
tion. Many artists with exceptionally fine 
voices have failed to win public approval 
simply because they have paid little atten- 
tion to this important part of their prepara- 
tion. 

There is no defense for that sort of 
singing which makes it impossible for the 
auditor to understand distinctly every 
word that is expressed. Realizing this as 
strongly as I do, it is but natural that my 
first bit of advice to all who are anticipating 
a career in opera is to begin with the study 
of language and its proper expression. 
When instruction in this subject is had 
from a thoroughly competent teacher and 
the results are satisfactory, the student 
will have secured a foundation for voice 
training which can be had in no other way. 
In my own case, I was particularly fortu- 
nate in having been recommended to Frau- 
lein Eva Wilcke, who has made this study 
her specialty. On my arrival in Berlin 
I was unacquainted with the German lan- 
guage, and during that time I was per- 
mitted to sing my various roles in Italian 
during the German performances. I worked 
diligently under this able instructress, gain- 
ing in a remarkably short period a com- 
mand of the language and its proper ex- 
pression that greatly facilitated my future 
work. Just here it may be proper for me 
to say a few words about Fraulein Wilcke. 
She occupies a unique position in Berlin’s 


artistic life. Her studio is the meeting 
place of men and women of culture in 
the various arts, and the high artistic ideals 
for which this woman stands are, as a 





MISS FARRAR AS “JULIETTE” 


result of her magnetic personality and ear- 
nestness, absorbed by all who come in con- 
tact with her. It was from this teacher 
that I learned how closely linked are a 
proper command of diction and effective 
singing. It was she who made me realize 
that the correct enunciation of words and 
phrases is really musical expression, and 
every new accomplishment in this direc- 
tion is a distinct advancement in the art 
of singing. 

I look back upon my study period with 
this distinguished teacher as one of the 
salient formative influences of my career. 
Her personal magnetism, her absolute grasp 
of the subject and ability to make clear to 
her students any thought she wishes to 
convey, make study under her not only in- 
teresting but a source of pleasure. That 
she produces results is shown by the large 
number of successful opera and concert 





VIENNA PREPARING 
BIG HAYDN FESTIVAL 


International Congress to Celebrate 
Centenary of Composer’s 
Death 


VIENNA, March 20.—The Third Con- 
gress of the International Society of 
Music, to be held here from May 25 to 29, 
is exciting widespread interest in the 
music world. To judge by the number of 
inquiries already received from _ other 
ountries, there will be an unprecedented 
loreign representation. 

No pains are being spared to make of 
he congress a festival worthy of celebrat- 
ng the centenary of Haydn’s death. A 
eries of concerts is being arranged, the 
rograms of which will present the most 
epresentative of Haydn’s compositions, 
including all of his ecclesiastical works. 

In these concerts the foremost organiza- 

ms of Vienna will participate, including 

e Philharmonic Society, the orchestra of 

e Court Opera, the “Singverein der Ge- 
lilschaft der Musikfreunde,” the “Sing- 
cademie,” the Vienna Male Chorus, the 
shubert Society, the A Cappella Chorus, 
e Rosé Quartet and the Prill Quartet. 

he conductors will be Felix Weingart- 
er, Ferdinand Loewe, Karl Luze, Franz 

halk and Eugen Thomas, while the so- 
ists will include Johannes Messchaert, 

e Dutch baritone; Mme. Noordewier- 

ddingius, soprano; Felix Lenius, tenor, 

d Wanda Landowska, the Polish pian- 

who makes a specialty of the early 
iSSics, : 

An imposing list of addresses and dis- 

ssions will be taken in charge by mu- 

ians of international repute. These fea- 
res of the convention will be grouped 

» five sections: The History of Music, 


singers who have graduated from _ her 
studio. 

> 

7A 
SI Frctnn yp — 
Folklore and Ethnography; Theory, 
Esthetics and Pedagogics; Bibliography, 


which will include a section for Musical 
Economics, and Religious Music. Each of 
these sections will have an international 
presidency, while the Austrians will con- 
tent themselves with attending to the work 
of organizing them, making all preparations 
for the carrying out of the sc’edule and 
introducing the subjects at the various 
meetings. 

To indicate the far-reaching influence of 
the International Society of Music it is 
only necessary to name the principal offi- 
cers. The board of directors consists of 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie (London), pres- 
ident; Dr. Charles Maclean (London), 
secretary; Dr. Oskar von Hase (Leipsic), 
treasurer, with Professor Guido Adler 
(Vienna), Professor A. Sandberger (Mu- 
nich ) and Professor Carl Stumpf (Ber- 
lin) as executive committee. 

The local committees and representatives 
in the different countries are: 


United States of America—Dr. Frank 
Damrosch, New York; Prof. A. A. Stanley, 
Ann Arbor; Professor W. S. Pratt, Hart- 
ford; Oscar Sonneck, Washington. 

Austria—Guido Adler, Vienna. 

Germany—Professor Kretzschmar, Pro- 
fessor Friedlander, Freiherr von Lilien- 
cron, Berlin; Philipp Wolfrum, Heidel- 
berg; Professor Sandberger, Munich; Hu- 
go Riemann and Professor Priifer, Leip- 
sic; Professor Buchmayer, Dresden. 

Great Britain and Ireland—Sir Alexan- 
der Mackenzie, Sir Hubert Parry, Sir 
Charles Stanford, Sir Frederick Bridge, 


Granville Bantock, Dr. W. H. Cummings, 





Messrs. Niecks, Dent, Prout, Maitland and 
Squire, 

France—Charles Malherbe, J. G. Prud’ 
homme, MM. Ecorcheville, Laloy, Aubry, 
Boschot, Paris. 


Russia—Glazounoff, Siloti, Smolensky, 
Ossowaky, Petrowsky and Privaloff. 

Spain, Denmark, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland and India all have 
their local representatives also. 

The festival will be held under the im- 
mediate patronage of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, 


SPEECH AND SONG AT 
BIG PEACE FESTIVAL 


Nations of the Globe Unite in 
Carnegie Hall in Interesting 
Celebration 





Speech and song ran a rivalry at the In- 
ternational Peace Festival last Wednesday 
evening, at Carnegie Hall, with honors 
even. On one side were the singers of the 
nations voicing their nationalisms by music 
characteristic, and on the other Andrew 
Carnegie, the “Laird of Skibo,” multi- 
millionaire, victim of the library-building 


habit, all-round philanthropist, and _pro- 
moter of universal peace. His co-orator 
was the distinguished Mongol, Minister 
Wo Ting Fang. Their words were, of 
course, apropos of the evening—peace, its 
benefices, obligation, necessity, and promul- 
gation. 

The big stage was ablaze with the pure 
peace light of spotless white. All about 
over the hangings of white muslin dotted 
with silver stars were the flags of the 
States. About the tiers of boxes beyond 
were the looped flags of every nation, and 
where the legation and consular staffs sat 
were the doubled flags of their nations. 
The great peace flag—an American stand- 
ard heavily bordered with white satin, that 
had been presented to Carnegie by the peace 
societies of America—clothed the box where 
his family sat. Praise is due Miss A. Le- 
nalie for her share in the management of 
this event, and the taste and skill with 
which all was conducted. 

The program was started by a Swedish 
glee club of men, who sang songs of their 
fatherland, followed by a Norwegian male 
chorus. After the English quartet had 
trilled through one of Shakespeare’s bal- 
lads the fourteen Japanese ranged them- 
selves in front of their Russian brethren 
and intoned the “Kimigayo.” Mme. Taka- 
ori then sang a solo, accompanied by her 
husband on the samisen and accompany 
ing herself on the koto. 

Ovide Musin then played a violin solo 
which made the hit of the evening. The 
Arion Society, representing Germany, sang 
“Hoch, Emperor!” with good effect. 

The American number, which was Mac- 
Dowell’s “Barcarolle,” was sung by an 
octet comprising sopranos Lucy Marsh and 
Mrs. Walter Bowne; contraltos Pearl Ben 
edict and Florence Pettigrew; tenors John 


Young and Henry D. Bastow, and bari- 
tones Reinald Werrenrath and Clifford 
Cairns. These singers, all of whom are 


well known to American concert audiences, 
gave a finished and spirited performance. 

“Old Kentucky Home” and “Dixie” were 
then sung by the Arion Society. 

After the Austria-Hungarian singers had 
rendered their numbers and retired to their 
seats there was a real musical treat in the 
form of Italy’s number, the quartet from 
“Rigoletto,” sung by Young, Marsh, Bene- 
dict and Werrenrath. Russian and Holland 
selections brought the performance to a 
conclusion. 





Mme. Charles Cahier, the American con 
tralto at the Vienna Court Opera, has been 
singing in concerts frequently this season. 


ADELA VERNE WITH 
THOMAS ORCHESTRA 


Brilliant Performance of Tschai- 
kowsky’s B Flat Minor Concerto 
Given in Chicago 


CuicaGo, March 29.—There was a sensa- 
tional atmosphere of interest in the Theo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra concert last Fri- 
day following the advent of the brilliant 
young Bavarian pianist, Adela Verne. She 
is a robust and picturesque young person, 
has the hallmark of English vigor in her 


playing, but something more subtle and 
astonishing in the finesse and verve of 
her technic. Her advent came _ about 


through the Tschaikowsky’s B-Flat Minor 
Concerto. 

She has had a long line of artistic for- 
bears in this composition, such as Ham- 
bourg, Gabrilowitsch, Ganz, Lutschg and 
Olga Samaroff, all of whom have inter- 
preted it with the Thomas Orchestra. 

Certainly her interpretation had tremen 
dous strength and vibrated with rhythmic 
pulsation that moved the audience mightily. 
It was with difficulty that Conductor Stock 
reined her impetuosity and she kept the 
orchestra on a rush throughout the compo- 
sition. At first her playing appeared a 
trifle rough and heavy in the accompani- 
ment to the orchestra, for the chords were 
so strong and smashing in a way that the 
instrument trembled under her vigorous 
and impetuous touch. From the time she 
laid her fingers upon the keys until she 
arose to bow her acknowledgement to the 
rising tide of applause there were no dull 
moments, no show of indecision; perhaps 
there was something lacking in the gentler 
poetic phase of the second movement, to 
which she gave a heroic rather than a 
sentimental cast. Her tone was big and 
buoyant, but happily never coarse-grained 
in fiber, while her technic was ample and 
accurate and the breadth of her style fully 
compassed this favorite and difficult con- 
certo. She was a sensation after the first 
movement and continued to accentuate suc- 
cess thereafter and applause following the 
finale frequently brought her to the stage 
and she finally responded with a rarely 
poetic revelation of Alkan’s superb study 
entitled “The Winds,” which she gave with 
tenderness of technic and wonderful 
warmth of color. 

The important orchestral number of the 


program was Brahms’s E Minor Sym- 
phony. The great fourth has been fre- 
quently given under these auspices. The 


afternoon’s concert opened with Goldmark’s 
remarkable and seasonable overture “In 


Springtime,” and closed with the “Tann- 
hauser” Overture, which was, of course, 
beautifully given. C.-E.. 





Florence D. Le Roy’s Tour 

Florence Drake Le Roy has just re- 
turned from Syracuse, where she sang with 
the International Art Society on March 23 
with much success. She will leave New 
York about Easter to join Conway’s Band 
for an eight weeks’ engagement in Oak- 
land, Cal., at the Idora Park, after which 
an extensive tour will be made through 
the West. G. B. S. 
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WAGNER NO PUZZLE 
TO YOUNG PEOPLE 


Works of German Master Readily 
Intelligible at Last Symphony 
Concert 


For the final one of the Symphony con- 
certs for young people, given last Satur- 
day afternoon in Carnegie Hall, a Wagner 
program was selected. It included the 
“Entrance of the Gods Into Walhalla,” 
from “Rheingold”; “Wotan’s Farewell,” 
from “Die Walkiire’; “Waldweben” and 
“Siegfried and the Dragon,” from “Sieg- 
fried”; “Siegfried’s Rhine Journey,” from 
“Gétterdammerung”; the prelude to “Loh- 
engrin,” and the overture to “Tannhauser.” 
“Good Friday Charm” was also rendered 
by the soloist, David Mannes, the violinist. 

Carnegie Hall was filled to overflowing, 
and the splendid work of the musicians 
was well appreciated, as was evident by 
the applause. Dr. Frank Damrosch’s lead- 
ing also came in for a share of the credit, 
and his special part, a speech, was received 
with acclamation. 

In his address he said that Wagner was 
as simple for the twentieth-century child 
as is bread and milk. Continuing, he: ex+ 
pressed delight with the audiences which 
have shown such enthusiasm and atten- 
tion, calling them “the most delightful and 
lovable auditors in the world.” The part 
of his talk regarding the simplicity of 
Wagner was seemingly substantiated by 
the assembled young people—the really 
young—who occupied row after row of 
the immense auditorium, and listened to 
the music as if it were the simplest of 
nursery rhymes. 

In conclusion, he remarked on the in- 
auguration of this series of concerts eleven 
years ago, mentioning his hopefulness at 
that time of being helpful to young people 
in their teens. He found, he said, that his 
hearers now included also children of ten- 
der years, and even grandmothers, all en- 
tering heartily into the enjoyment and, 
he hoped, the instruction of the concerts. 








A Most Delightful Paper 


Brunswick, Me., March 26, 1900. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 
Please find enclosed $2, for which I glad- 
ly renew my subscription to MusICcAL 
America. I think it a most delightful pa 
per. Carrie A. CAMPBELL. 


M. H. HANSON 


CARNEGIE HALL 
NEW YORK 


IS NOW BOOKING 
DATES 


for 1909-1910 


FOR 


DR. 
LUDWIG 


ULLNER 


AND HIS ACCOM- 
PANIST 


COENRAAD 
V. 


BOS 


Who may well be called the sen- 
sation and success of the 
present season 


TILLIE KOENEN 


The Dutch Contralto 


Who will visit America for 
first time. 


DATES NOW BOOKING 
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DIRECTORS OF THE FOX-BUONAMICI SCHOOL 


Mr. Fox Is Seated at the Piano and Mr. Buonamici Is Seen Standing—Their School 
of Pianoforte Playing, in Boston, Has Just Completed Its First Year 


FOX-BUONAMICI SCHOOL 
PLANS A SUMMER COURSE 


Boston Institution Has Met with Grati- 
fying Success During Its First 
Year of Activity 





Boston, March 29.—Formal announce- 
ment will shortly be made of a special Sum- 
mer course which is to be conducted this 
year by the’ Fox-Buonamici School of 
Pianoforte Playing. This will be in re- 
sponse to applications which have been re- 
ceived from many teachers from various 
parts of the country who are desirous of 
studying during the Summer, The course 
will not only be under the personal super- 
vision of the directors of the school, but 
Messrs. Fox and Buonamici will also de- 
vote time personally to teaching. 

The picture which accompanies this ar- 
ticle was taken one day last week when the 
directors of the school were found with a 
moment of leisure. Mr. Fox is seen seated 
and Mr. Buonamici is leaning over the 
piano. The picture was taken in Mr. Fox’s 
studio, which is one of the attractive rooms 
which form the suite devoted to the de- 
partment of instruction at the school. In 
addition to these rooms there are attrac- 
tive business offices for the registrar, 

The school is now in the third term of 
its first year, and there is a large registra- 
tion of pupils. The success of the institu 
tion has been far gréater than was ex- 
pected for the first year, and already plans 
have been formulated for adding to the 
studio facilities. The directors say that the 
outlook for next season is most promising, 
and it is very evident that the school has 
taken its place among the important institu- 
tions of Boston upon a solid artistic and 
business basis. 

The first public pupils’ recital will be 
given in Steinert Hall about the middle of 
April, and before the end of the season 
there will be a faculty concert in Steinert 
Hall. Le de 


Recital by Lila Haskell 


Among recent Lenten concerts one of the 
most attractive was the song recital given 
last Thursday morning by Lila L. Haskell 
in the Plaza Hotel. This was no attempt 
at throwing the light of publicity on ama- 
teurish work. It was a performance worthy 
of artistic consideration. The singer dis. 
played a mezzo-contralto voice of rare 
charm quality, which she uses with skill 
and taste. Her program consisted of songs 
in Latin, German, French and English, and 
asked for versatility. There were songs 
by Pergolese, Bach, Dvorak, Brahms, 
Franz, Wagener, Wolf, Weingartner, 
Tschaikowsky, Hildach, Massenet, Vidal, 
Thomas, Henschel, G. Normand-Smith, 
Glover and H. Worthington Loomis. 





Mischa Elman in Montreal 


MONTREAL, CAN., March 26.—Mischa EI- 
man, the Russian violinist, played here on 
March 23 under the management of Fred- 
erick H. Blair to a capacity audience that 
had paid the highest prices of the season 
to hear him. Elman conquered the audi- 
ence by the ease with which he performed 
the various technical feats and by the 
beauty and warmth of histone. C. O. L. 








PEABODY STUDENTS 
IN THREE RECITALS 


Rossetti’s “The White Ship,” with W. G. 
Owst’s Musical Setting, Well 
Received 


BaALtIMorE, March 29.—The students of 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music have 
given several recitals during the week, chief 
of which were those by the pupils of the 
preparatory department, under the instruc- 
tion of Virginia C. Blackhead, Elizabeth 
Coulson, Rose A. Gorfine, Carlotta Heller, 
Nettie R. Jones, Louise Requardt, Susanna 
M, Warden, Caroline W. Turner, Franz C. 
Bornschein, Alan Haughton and Paul 
Wells, assisted by the students’ orchestra, 
under the direction of Mr. Bornschein; by 
the pupils of Ernest Hutcheson, Margaret 
Williams, Marguerite Maas, Florence Ham- 
burger, Caroline Hirsh, Mary NHutchins, 
Carlotta Heller and Elizabeth Winston par- 
ticipating, and by the students’ orchestra, 
under the direction of Harold Randolph. 

The numbers by the latter body, which 
has been organized but one year, were in 
commemoration of the centenary of Felix 
Mendelssohn, and consisted entirely of 
works by that composer. The orchestral 
selections were brilliantly rendered. Con- 
certos were well played by Harry Sokolove, 
violinist, and Lawrence Goodman, pianist. 

Edward Brigham, bass, of New York, 
gave an interesting recital at the Lyric 
Assembly Hall Tuesday evening. Special 
interest was attached to the recital by the 
presentation of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
poem, “The White Ship,” with the musical 
setting by W. G. Owst, the well-known 
Baltimore musician. The setting is a work 
of great merit. Artist and composer were 
given a hearty reception. ie ae 





Miss Hudson Recovers Her Health 


Caroline Hudson, the New York soprano 
who was taken ill after her performance 
at Toronto, has sufficiently recovered to fill 
the numerous engagements booked for her. 
Chat she is in great demand is evident 
from her list of bookings, which includes 
appearances on March 31, Orange, N. J.; 
April 6, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; April 9, New 
York; April 12, Warren, Pa. ; April 13, 
Detroit, Mich.; April 15, Rochester, ie FF: 
April 19, Brooklyn, N. Y.; April 20, Pater- 
son, N. J.; April 22, Portchester, N. Y.; 
April 28, Newark, N. J.; April 30, Quebec; 
May 4 and 5, Manchester, N. H.; May 13 
and 14, Nashua, N. H.; May 18, Allen- 
town, Pa. 


American Singer’s Life in Danger 


Berwin, March 27. —Vernon d'Arnalle, 
the Chicago opera singer, narrowly escaped 
death by asphyxiation in his apartments 
in Fiirtherstrasse on Tuesday. His house- 
keeper discovered him in time to summon 
medical aid to restore him to sensibility. 


AMERICAN’S DEBUT 
MADE IN BERLIN 


O’Neil Phillips Gives Recital—Some 
Programs of a Week in 
German Capital 


BerLin, March 20.—One of the most im 
portant débuts of the week in Berlin was 
that of the American pianist, O’Neil Phil 
lips, in the Klindworth Scharwenka-Saal, 
Monday evening. He was favorably re 
ceived by the press and a large audience 
He played the following program: 





Orgel-Toccata und Fuge D-moll, Bach; Busoni 
arrangement for emt Senaten, G- dur und G-moll, 
Scarlatti; Drei Bagatellen, A-dur, B-dur, As-dur, 


Beethoven; Prelude, Aria und Final. César Franck: 
Choralvorspiel, Valse—Die Nachtlichen, Busoni; 
Sonnette del Petrarca, No. 104; Canzonetta de! 
Salvator Rosa and Legende St. Francois de Pauk 
(marchant sur les flots), Liszt; Vier Preludes, Noc 


turne Es-dur, Etude F-dur and Polonaise As-dur, 
Chopin. 
Marian Tiziano, who is coaching in the 


artist class of Grace McKenzie Wood, gave 
a matinée song recital at Kurfurstendamm, 
No. 197, last Sunday. When it is considered 
that Mme. Sembrich was gracing the stage 
of the Philharmonic Hall at the same time 
Miss Tiziano gave her recital, the fact that 
Miss Tiziano sang to a large audience may 
be looked upon as significant. Miss Tiziano 
is a colorature. Her program was sung in 
a way that showed intelligence and poetic 
perception. One could not view with in 
difference Miss Tiziano’s splendid efforts 
in “Ah, fors é lui,” from Verdi’s “Travi 
ata.” Her voice is one of rare compass 
and brilliancy, and her enunciation leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

The Bliithner Orchestra gave a Wagner 
abend last Thursday evening in the Bluth 
ner Saal, under Augusf Scharrer, the for 
mer conductor of the Philharmonic 
Tschaikowsky’s Second Piano Concerto was 
played by Gunther Freudenberg, who will 
be heard in a concerto evening on March 
27 with the same orchestra. The program 


Ouvertiire zu “Der fliegende Hollander”; Wal 
weben aus “Siegfried”; Ouvertiire zu “Tan: 
hauser’’; Tschaikowsky, Zweites Konzert G-dur fu: 
Pianoforte, op. 44; Wagner, Einleitung und Isold: 
Liebestod aus “Tristan und Isolde’; Siegfri: 
Idyll; Vorspiel “Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg. 


Heinrich Knote, the celebrated Munich 
opera tenor, gave a group of beautiful mas 
ter songs from Brahms, Cornelius, Hugo 
Wolf and Richard Strauss in the Mozart 
Saal Friday evening. As a lieder singer lh: 
was not above criticism, as the Berlin press 
discovered. 

Lilli Lehmann gave her last concert fo: 
this season in the Philharmonic last week 
Fritz Lindermann, her accompanist, di 
rected the Bliithner Orchestra in the a 
companiments. Among her numbers wer: 
the “Ah, perfido” and the Ozean Arie and 
“Et incarnatur,” from Mozart’s C Minor 
Mass. As usual, she packed Berlin’s big 
gest hall. , 

Florence Williams, who has long been a 
resident of Berlin, gave a piano concer! 
March 13 in Architektenhaus, on Wilhelm 
strasse, with the assistance of Vally Pfeit 
fer, soprano, of Breslau, and Else Thomas 
violinist, of Berlin. 


An American operetta, “The Social 
Whirl,” by Gustav Kerker, will be pr 
duced at the Metropole Theater, in Berli: 


next month. JASON Moore. 


King ASicons Directs an Orchestra 


Lonpon, March 27.—King Alfonso paid 
visit this week to Marquis Viana, who r: 
sides near Cordova. The Philharmon 
Society of the place was engaged to give 
concert in the Marquis’s residence aft 
dinner one night. Its playing delighted t! 


King—in fact, aroused his musical enth 
siasm to such a pitch that he insisted « 
wielding the conductor’s baton himse 


during the playing of a selection from 
Spanish opera entitled “The Bohemians.” 

This got noised about, and some of 
King’s sedate subjects were pained. Th 
remembered Emperor William’s freaks, : 
ask: 

“Can nobody restrain our sovereign fr: 
making such ridiculous exhibitions of hi: 
self?” 

But others see in the performance o! 
a harmless, wholly creditable demonstrati 
of the young monarch’s varied accomplis 
ments. 
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Dear MusIcaAL AMERICA: 


If the head of the “Musical Mafia” is so 
anxious to serve his country, why not ap- 
point him as consul to the earthquake zone, 

The “Mafia” in the musical world sug- 
gests to me that it undoubtedly had a hand 
in the recent gross attacks on the character 
of Mary Garden. Admitted that the lady 
borrowed some money from friends who 
were glad to advance it—admitted, too, that 
as they were millionaries, she did not think 
it necessary to return the loan; admitted, 
also, that when these people came to New 
York that there were no good reasons why 
Miss Garden did not show them the cour- 
tesy and attention they thought they should 
receive under the circumstances—does all 
this warrant the savage, cruel and wicked 
attacks that have been made upon this dis- 
tinguished artiste in certain papers? 

These attacks bring the press into more 
disrepute than they bring the artists. 

There is, or ought to be, such a thing as 
fair play in this world, and surely we should 
show it to a woman who is in the limelight 
working hard and giving up the very best 
that is in her to provide entertainment and 
amusement of the highest class. 

The life of the great artiste is her own. 
And on that point I thoroughly agree with 
all Miss Garden has said. She occupies her 
position on the operatic stage by reason of 
her ability and the approval of the public. 
So her private affairs should be her own. 

One might take another view of the case 
if Miss Garden had a remedy; but she 
hasn’t, except in beginning a law suit which 
would only subject her to loss of time, 
money and misery—for the libel laws in 
this country are not like they are in Eu- 
rope, I regret to say. 

a 


I understand, from pretty good author- 
ity, that after Caruso—who, of course, is 
the best drawing card at the Metropolitan— 
comes Geraldine Farrar, and then Emmy 
Destinn. 

As Miss Farrar is established in her po- 
sition and has an immense following of 
friends and admirers, I do not credit the 
report that she refused to attend the benefit 
given by the artists for a German charity 
on Sunday night at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
because the place “wasn’t big enough for 
her and Emmy Destinn at the same time.” 

Little Miss Farrar is impulsive, but she 
is just as good-hearted as she is talented. 
And, above all, things, she is a lady. In the 
next place, her talent lies in entirely differ- 
ent lines from those of Emmy Destinn. 
There are some roles that I do not think 
Miss Farrar could play as well as Miss 
Destinn. There are others that I do not 
thing Mme. Destinn plays as well as Far- 
rar, and “Butterfly” is a case in point. 

That reminds me! 

I went to hear “Falstaff” the other night 
at the Metropolitan, but owing to the in- 
disposition of Scotti had to hear “Butter- 
fly” again with Destinn, Grassi and Amato, 

Amato is always good; Grassi gave a very 
fine performance, for which he did not get 
half the credit that was fairly due him, 
but I think Destinn was altogether too 
heavy for the role. 

And that suggests to me that there are 
certain performances, musica] as well as 
dramatic, which sometimes suffer from 
having too big people in them. Did you 
ever think of that? Take Savage’s produc- 
tion of “Butterfly.” It was ever so much 
more charming, more intimate, more ap- 
pealing, than the production of the same 
opera with Destinn at the Metropolitan. 


When these talented great singers get 
hold of certain passages in “Butterfly” and 
deliver them with full force, so that they 
might be heard over on the East River, it 
destroys the illusion—for me, anyhow. 
Some of the worst performances of the 
great comedies 1 have ever seen were those 
given with an aggregation of “stars.” 

I think “Bohéme” is on the same order of 
opera which appeals more to you when it is 
not given by singers who are so great that 
they tear passion to tatters and are out of 
the picture all the time, because they are 
too big for the frame. 

* * * 


Certain of the critics have been rather 
hard on Mme. De Pasquali, who has been 
singing in some of the older Italian operas 
at the Metropolitan, 

This American singer deserves credit. 
We cannot always have Sembrichs, and 
why should we blame Mr. Gatti-Casazza if 
he is doing the best he can with the mate- 
rial at hand? 

We New Yorkers are altogether spoiled. 
We have heard so many great artists that 
we think we ought always to hear them— 
but suppose the supply is not there? In 
Europe, in Germany and in Italy they are 
far more reasonable, and do not expect the 
greatest artists all the time; nor, if they 
should not be able to have the greatest ar- 
tists all the time, do they frown down ard 
condemn some worthy talent which de- 
serves recognition, 

*“* * 


Well, Paderewski had to give up, after 
all. 1 was afraid of it, and had virtually 
made up my mind that he would not finish 
his tour, though in deference to the wishes 
of his managers I told you that he would 
shortly resume. His last concert in Minne- 
apolis on the 12th of March was torture to 
him. His rheumatism, | understand, ex- 
tends over the right arm and fingers of the 
right hand. 

However, he can console himself. His 
present visit to the United States was made 
principally to have his new Symphony per- 
formed by the Boston Orchestra. 

If this sincere work did not arouse the 
enthusiasm that he expected, it was cer- 
tainly received with a most favorable criti- 
cism, so he can be satisfied with the laurels 
he has won—which perhaps would have 
been all the greater did not his fame as a 
pianist overshadow everything to such an 
extent that it is difficult for people to un- 
derstand or imagine him as a composer and 
do him justice. 

+. . * 

I hear that Massenet, composer of 
“Thais,” “Manon” and other operas, has 
come to the conclusion that Oscar Ham- 
merstein is a “barbarian.” 

This conclusion was reached because, as 
he says, he has written to Mr. Hammerstein 
twice and has received no reply. 

I wonder whether M. Massenet, the quiet, 
elegant Frenchman as he is, realizes the 
amount of letters, postal cards and tele- 
grams that are hurled about every minute 
at a man in the position of Mr. Hammer- 
stein, who has no board of directors to fall 
back upon, or army of clerks to serve him, 
and is carrying his whole business under 
his celebrated hat? 

Then, too, most of the letters, telegrams 
and cablegrams that an operatic manager 
receives, leave them alone for a day, and 
they answer themselves. 

I shall never forget being in the office of 
Henry E. Abbey, the great manager of years 
ago, and chatting away with him, when a 
cablegram came, He took it and put it in 
his pocket unread. 

After a while I happened to remind him 
that he had a cablegram in his pocket. 

“Oh,” he said, “that will keep.” But he 
opened it. It was from a celebrated prima 
donna, who cabled him: 

“Break the engagement. 
Contract unsatisfactory.” 

He never moved a muscle. Simply took 
another drink of brandy and soda. 

I happened to meet him the afternoon of 
the same day. 

“By the bye,” said he, “didn’t I tell you 
that most of those things answered them- 
selves? Read that.” 

With which he handed out another cable- 
gram from the same prima donna, which 
ran: 

“Have re-read contract. 
Will come.” 

“Now,” said he, as he puffed away at his 
big, black cigar, “what was the good of 
getting all fussed up over that thing?” 

* * * 


Will not come. 


Understand it. 


Hammerstein has ended his third season 


in a blaze of glory with a new waltz of his 
own composition, entitled “Mia Cara”’— 
which, I suppose, he told each one of his 
prime donne was dedicated to her—and 
with the finale of the second act of “Prin- 
cesse D’Auberge,” so as to bring the prin- 
cipals, chorus, scene painter and every- 
body else on the stage to share his triumph. 

On the whole, Mr. Hammerstein must 
be credited with having done phenomenal 
work this season. Did he not open a new 
opera house in Philadelphia? Did he not 
also, when he made his farewell speech, 
say that three years ago his subscription 
amounted to only $52,000, and to-day it 
was over $400,000? He said that it was too 
early yet to announce his plans for next 
year, but his grand opera répertory will 
comprise forty operas and his opera com- 
ique twenty-two. 

This season Mr. Hammerstein produced 
three important novelties—“Salomé,” “Le 
Jongleur” and “Princesse D’Auberge.” Be- 
sides that, he made important revivals of 
“Samson et Delilah” and “Otello.” Alto- 
gether, he gave over one hundred perform- 
ances, of which about fifty-eight were of 
the Italian operas. 

His main reliance was on his prime 
donne, though he had tenors and baritones 
who stood well up to the demand. How he 
did it all—for 1 have omitted to mention 
that he has been busily engaged in closing 
a real estate deal for a new opera house 
in Brooklyn, besides his other multifarious 
duties and troubles, not to speak of a sen- 
sational breach-of-promise suit and various 
encounters with members of his staff, in- 
cluding his dearly beloved “chef d’orches- 
tre,’ Campanini—how he did it all is a 
wonder. 

Of his stars, it can be said that Mary 
Garden certainly increased in popular fa- 
vor by her notable performance in “Le 
Jongleur,” and particularly in “Salome.” 

Gerville-Réache, his great contralto, un- 
questionably came to the front in “Samson 
et Delilah,” and gained in public regard. 

Tetrazzini, no longer a novelty, can be 
said to have in a measure held her own, 
though it is evident that before her con- 
tract is_over she is not likely to draw the 
public as she did. This is true, too, of 
Melba, who gave a few performances, 
which will probably not be repeated. 

** * 


Richard Strauss has unbosomed himself 
on the subject of the duties of musical 
critics. Perhaps the most important point 
made in his article is that he takes abso- 
lute issue with those who have always in- 
sisted that there should be no personal re- 
lations between a critic and musicians, 
composers and singers, because the moment 
a personal relation is established the ability 
to criticise fairly and on the merits is 
handicapped. 

Strauss says that while the minor repre- 
sentatives of the critics usually imagine they 
are preserving their independence by keep- 
ing aloof from artistic creators, the most 
cultivated members of the profession hold 
it always to be their duty to keep in close 
touch with the creators in order to pre- 
serve the necessary insight into artistic 
methods, technic, ideals and tendencies, 

“How can a critic judge what an artist 
has done,” says Mr, Strauss, “unless he 
knows what he meant to do?” 

This may be very well in its way, but, 
after all, the critic represents the public, 
and it is not so much what the artist meant 
to do as what he does. 

There are young ladies, for instance, who 
burn with the desire and think they have 
the ability to play Juliet, but their perform- 
ance is ludicrous. Now, if they are to be 
judged by their ambition and intent, they 
would be proclaimed the greatest of their 
kind, whereas the cold fact, to which the 
critic must bend, is that they are failures 
from the start. 

Mr. Strauss closes his article by saying: 
“If my works have any value and any in- 
fluence in the higher development of our 
beloved art, even if only worthy to be hon- 
orably mentioned in unread musical his- 
tories, they will maintain their place in 
spite of all attacks on the part of the critic, 
and of the most hateful misrepresentation 
of their meaning. If they have no real 
worth, then the most brilliant ephemeral 
success and the most enthusiastic praise by 
the prophets cannot keep them alive.” 

Herein Mr. Strauss speaks Gospel truth. 
A critic may help a success. A critic may 
palliate a failure, but a critic can never 
make a success of anything of which the 
public does not approve, nor can he suc- 
cesssfully damn anything of which the pub- 


One of the happy managers this season 
is M. H. Hanson, who has had a most ad- 
venturous career as a manager and mining 
expert in Africa, and whom we know in 
the musical world now as the energetic 
and highly successful impresario of Dr. 
Willner and other great artists. 

Mr. Hanson has a future before him— 
genial in nature, a good business man, clear- 
headed, one who keeps his appointments 
and meets his engagements, and so has 
half the battle won, if his star in any way 
makes good. 

* * 

Mme, Marchesi, the Parisian teacher 
and mother of the singer who has just 
finished a tour of this country, is at her 
old work, scolding American girls. She 
says they come tg her improperly equipped 
and should have stayed at home, but, be- 
ing “a born philanthropist,” she takes them 
in as pupils. 

She finds the American girls the worst 
educated of all the pupils she receives; they 
know nothing of languages, not even their 
own; worse than that, they do not know 
how to behave; they don’t know how to 
enter a drawing-room or deport themselves 
when in it. 

And yet | have heard it said that some 
of the greatest singers in the world were 
Americans who had not studied with Mme, 
Marchesi! 

Now, there is a question as to what gdéod 
manners are. 1 have seen a bright young 
American girl very ill-mannered from the 
point of view of her stilted European sis- 
ter, who in England is forced to glue her 
elbows to her sides because it would not be 
“proper” to move them two inches away. 

All these things are a matter of taste. 
But, seeing that the American girls carry 
off a good many very eligible men in Eu- 
rope, not to speak of American prima 
donnas who are more than holding their 
own in the opera houses and on the con- 
cert stage there, I think we can, on the 
whole, say that the female “young Amer- 
ica” is getting on very nicely, despite dear 
old Mme. Marchesi! 

> * * 

Pinsuti, who is to give the forthcoming 
season of opera at popular prices at the 
Academy of Music, has engaged as his re- 
sponsible business manager L, M. Ruben, 
who is well known in musical circles, has 
had considerable experience and was for 
some time with Conried and other im- 
presarii. 

Mr. Ruben is a man of ability, and should 
be of large assistance to Mr, Pinsuti, par- 
ticularly as he has many friends among 
musical people and the press. 

** * 


Mme. Langendorf, of whom I wrote you 
last week, is back in New York, full of her 
great success on the Pacific Coast. She 
tells of a terrible adventure she had on a 
Pullman car. 

It appears that her English is very lim- 
ited, and she wanted a pillow, which, you 
know, in German is “kissen,” 

So she got hold of the colored porter 
and said to him: 

“You know, I want a kissen.” 

The darkey rushed out, met the con- 
ductor, and said: 

“Gosh! Dar’s a lady inside wants me to 
kiss huh, and I don’ darst to do it!” 

MEPHISTO. 


RIVAL KILLS PRIMA DONNA 


Jealous Woman Shoots Fraulein Bar- 
thold, of Berlin Opera 


Bertin, March 26,—The beautiful prima 
donna of the Royal Opera of Berlin, Frau- 
lein Freida Barthold, was shot and killed 
to-day at her home in Rostock, where she 
was singing, by Fraulein Auguste Zobel, a 
middle-aged Berlin woman. 

The act was actuated by jealousy. The 
dead woman was engaged to marry an en- 
gineer named Koch, who had also been 
wooing the murderess. When the latter 
learned that Koch intended to marry the 
singer she wrote demanding that the opera 
star renounce the engagement. 

This being ignored, the jilted woman 
journeyed to Rostock and, after a stormy 
interview, shot the diva. 











Beyond His Conception 
New York, March 27, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

It is beyond my conception how intelli- 
gent people can pay for a musical paper 
which boldly advertises, as did the 
lately, that it only notices those perform- 
ances which are advertised in its columns. 

CHARLES CAPEN. 
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PRIZE, PARIS GONSERVATOIRE 


Performances with Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Boston, January 21, 22, 23. 
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Indignant Protests Against Appointment of M. A. Blumenberg Will 
Probably Result in Sending the Chief of the Music Department 
in the Library of Congress to Represent the United States at the 
Forthcoming Musical Congress—Full List of the Delegates—The 


President Interested 


WASHINGTON, March 29, 1909.—While the 
State Department will not “officially” af- 
firm or deny the report that the appoint- 
ment of M. A. Blumenberg to represent the 
United States as one of the delegates at 
the forthcoming Haydn Centenary in Vi- 
enna in May has been rescinded, it is 
pretty well understood that no other course 
was open, in view of the storm of angry 
protests which the announcement of the 
appointment aroused; and which protests 
are still coming in. The Department has 
declined to state the nature of the protests, 
nor will it give out the names of those who 
have written and telegraphed. 

Several members of Congress and Sen- 
ators are said to have taken the matter up 
at the urgent request of their musical 
friends. It is understood that the gentle- 
men at whose behest the appointment was 
made by former Secretary Root is Con- 
gressman Bennett, of New York, who acted 
simply “to oblige a friend,” and was with- 
out even a suspicion of the gravity of the 
position into which he had been led. 

As the matter was not considered to be 
of any particular importance, as there was 
no other candidate in the field, and as Mr. 
Blumenberg had offered to act without re- 
ward and pay his own expenses, the ap- 
pointment was made. 

The moment, however, the present Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Knox, received a num- 
ber of protests against the appointment, 
from men of high standing and prominence, 
he held it up, pending an investigation. 

That this investigation resulted unfavor- 


ably’ to Mr. Blumenberg appears from the 
intimation that Oscar G. Sonneck, Chief of 
the Department of Music in the Library 
of Congress, is to be asked to represent 
this country in Vienna in Mr. Blumenberg’s 
place. The full list of the delegates in- 
cludes Dr. Frank Damrosch, Waldo S. 
Pratt, Professor Albert D. Stanley and 
Mr. Sonneck. 

President Taft himself is said to have 
received a number of strong letters from 
personal friends and musicians, regarding 
the impropriety of the Blumenberg appoint- 
ment. 





A dispatch from Washington, under date 
of March 30, to the New York Tribune, 
from its own bureau, announces that the 
credentials sent to M. A. Blumenberg, as 
American delegate to the International Mu- 
sical Congress to be held this Summer in 
Vienna, will be cancelled, and ag a new 
commission will be made out to O. Son- 
neck, Chief of the Music Division ge the 
Library of Congress. 

The Tribune makes this statement on the 
strength of a prediction made by a high 
authority in the Department of State. The 
Tribune further says that the Secretary of 
State is only waiting to hear from Repre- 
sentative Bennett in New York, on whose 
recommendation Mr. Blumenberg was orig- 
inally appointed, before taking this step. 

Musicians of high standing in all parts 
of the country have declared that Mr. Son- 
neck would worthily represent the United 
States at the Musical Congress. 





SPRING SEASON IS 
OPENED BY PIANIST 


Indianapolis Musician to Tour with 
Thomas Orchestra and Appear in 
Eastern Recitals 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 29.—The early 
Spring musical season was opened here 
Monday evening by Hanna Wolff Freeman 
with a piano recital at Herron Art Insti- 
tute. The audience was a distinguished 
one, and crowded the house to its capacity. 

Mrs. Freeman has played here a number 
of times this season, but has never given 
a public recital. Her program comprised 
a comprehensive list of pieces, in all of 
which she showed perfect ease. One of 
the most attractive numbers was the so- 
nata in G major by Arthur Olaf Ander- 
sen, a young American composer. Mrs. 
Freeman has announced that she will ap- 
pear in concert in the East and will go 
on tour with the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra. 

John H. Cost, a local tenor, made his 
first public appearance at Marion last week 
in a musicale at the Marion Conservatory. 
His voice has power and quality, and his 
appearance was most successful. Nelle 
Turpin Lohmeyer, Anna Louise Brownlee 
and Frank Johnson, of Marion, were also 
on the program. 

Cora Stanton Brown gave a lecture at 
Herron Institute Wednesday on “The Cor- 
relation of Music and the Other Fine 
Arts.” It was illustrated by musical num- 
bers from the works of American, English, 
French, German and Italian composers, by 
Edith Stanton Brown, violinist; Maude Es- 
sex, soprano, and Mrs. Brown, pianist. 

Atestimonial concert was given Thursday 
evening at Odeon Hall to Kenneth Rose, the 
young violinist who will study in Germany 
this Summer. Mr. Rose played “Andante 
Religioso” and “Souvenir” in opening and 
“Airs Hongroise” in closing. Effa Carter, 
soprano; F. N. Taylor, baritone; H. Shep- 
hard, cornet, and Margaret Alexander, pi- 
anist, weré the other soloists. The Metro- 
politan Orchestra, directed by Hugh Mc- 
Gibney, furnished the accompaniments. 

A cantata, “King Rheul’s Daughter,” was 
given at Tudor Hall Wednesday evening by 








WANTED — Gentleman or lady of profes- 
sional standing and refinement who under- 
stands the Conservatory business to assist 
in developing an established Conservatory, 
located in Colorado. Half or whole interest 
—cash capital. Address at once, B. S., 

720 Mining Exchange Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


the pupils of the academy. The soloists 
were Ilva Cochrane, Nayde McNeill and 
Alliene Weathers. Ferdinand Shaffer was 
the director and Pauline Kipp the accom- 
panist. i a Be 





PAUL DUFAULT ASSISTS 





Samuel Kotlarsky’s First Recital At- 
tended by a Large Audience 


The first of the series of five violin re- 
citals given by the talented pupil of Her- 
wegh von Ende, Samuel Kotlarsky, at the 
American Institute of Applied Music, on 
West Fifty-ninth street, occurred on Mon- 
day evening, March 29. Paul Dufault, the 
French tenor, who was the assisting artist, 
was in excellent voice. The Von Ende Vio- 
lin Choir, consisting of Josephine McMar- 
tin, Lela Lowe, Margaret Sandels, Ottilie 
Schillig, J. Frank Rice, Don Morrison, Karl 
Gaffner, William Small and Samuel Kot- 
larsky, also appeared. The large and en- 
thusiastic audience greatly enjoyed the fol- 
lowing program: 

“Zug der Frauen,” Wagner; Concerto in 
D minor, Vieuxtemps; “If Thou Wert 
Blind,” Néel Johnson; “Lass and Lad,” 
Bertram Fox; “Gather the Roses,” Sans 
Souci; “A Birthday,” Woodman; Souvnir 
de Moscou, Wienawski; “Si les fleurs sa- 
vaient,” Sarly; “Le _ Sais-tu,” Massenet ; 
“Jai pleure en reve,” George Hiie; “La 
Vivandiere,” Godard; Rondo Capriccioso, 
Saint- Saéns ; Introduction to third act of 
“Lohengrin,” Wagner. 





American Institute Hears Quartet 


The American Institute of Applied Music, 
No. 212 West Fifty-ninth street, New York, 
of which Kate S. Chittenden is dean, enter- 
tained at a musicale on March 27. The pro- 
gram was furnished by the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet, which rendered in its impeccable style 
a number of compositions, among which 
were the Mozart Quartet in D Major, the 
Leclair Sonata for two violins and ‘cello, 
Courante, Glazounow; Adagio Cantabile, 
Beethoven, and Scherzo, Dvérak. The usual 
large audience was in attendance. 





Ogden-Crane Musicale 


The pupils of Mme. Ogden-Crane, whose 
New York studios are at No. 825 Carnegie 
Hall, gave “An Evening of Music” on 
March 26. They were assisted by Maleva 
Harvey, pianist and accompanist, and the 
Ogden-Crane Choral Society. The students 
who participated were Helen Fischer, Flor- 
ence MacDonald, Irma Diestal, Hazel Dead- 
rick, Helen Dickson, — Donihee, Min- 
na Hube, Elizabeth Lent, Frank Malone, 


Nanette Willoughby, Emma Rogers, Addie 
MacDonald, Emma Ebert, Edna Stoecker, 
Adele Wilkins and Julia Goldberg. Mme. 
Ogden-Crane also sang Handel’s “Let the 
Bright Seraphim.” 





GLOUCESTER MUSIC FESTIVAL 





Choral Association Presents Sixth An- 
nual Series of Concerts 


GLoucester, Mass., March 29.—The sixth 
annual music festival of the Gloucester 
Choral Association, Arthur S. Wonson, di- 
rector, occurred on March 17 and 18. The 
assisting artists were Grace B. Williams, 
soprano; Frederick Martin, bass; Carl 
Behr, George B. Stevens, pianists; John E. 
Daniels and Roy W. Wonson, pianists. The 
choral numbers were sung by the Gloucester 
Choral Association, mixed and women’s 
choruses, and the accompaniments were 
played by the Boston Festival Orchestra. 

The principal choral number was Haydn’s 
“Creation,” which was sung on Thursday 
evening, March 18. The large chorus dis- 
played excellent tonal quality and sang 
with precision. 





Margaret Rabold’s Successes 


Margaret C. Rabold, soprano, sang with 
great success before the Thursday Morning 
Club of Cambridge, Mass., on March 10, 
and in New York on March 18, appearing 
before the Thursday Morning Music Club 
at the home of Mrs. Ferdinand G. Wiech- 
mann. On the latter occasion she gave a 
request program containing three Grieg 
songs, five Brahms songs and a Brahms 
duet, in which she was assisted by Miss E. 
King. Dorothy S. Rich, pianist; Winnifred 
Bauer, pianist, and Henriette Bach, violin- 
ist, also appeared. 





George Kriiger Plays in Syracuse 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 29.—George 
Kriiger, pianist, appeared in recital here on 
March 23 before a large audience at the 
Syracuse Arts Club. His recital was suc- 
cessful in every way, and aroused great 
enthusiasm. Specially commendable was the 
tone quality in his Chopin numbers and his 
brilliancy in the selections by Liszt, Rubin- 
stein and Leschetizky. 


BUFFALO CLEF CLUB 
PERFORMS CREDITABLY 


Orpheus Club to Make First Public Ap- 
pearance—Philharmonic Festival 
Planned 


BuFFALo, March 29.—The Clef Club, un- 
der Alfred Jury’s direction, and the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra, under Emil Paur, gave a 
joint concert of great interest on March 106. 
The two organizations combined in pre- 
senting Mendelssohn’s Ninety-eighth Psalm, 
a chorus from the same composer’s “Wal- 
purgis Night,” and the Lullaby and Dance 
from Elgar’s “Bavarian Highlands” suite. 
The orchestra was heard to special advan- 
tage in Weber’s “Euryanthe” overture, 
Grieg’s “Lyric Suite,” opus 54; the “Tann- 
hauser” overture and Chabrier’s “Marche 
Joyeuse.” In its ad cappella numbers the Clef 
Club showed the remarkable freshness and 
beauty of tone which have placed this young- 
est of Buffalo’s choral societies on a high 
plane from its first appearance. 

The remaining events of musical impor- 
tance are the last Guido Chorus concert on 
April 29, with Mariska-Aldrich as soloist; 
the third concert of the Buffalo Orpheus, 
under Julius Lange, on April 19, and the 
May Festival of the Philharmonic Society 
of Buffalo, on May 6, 7 and 8. The Orpheus 
concert will be notable for two reasons. It 
will be the first public concert of the so- 
ciety, given in honor of the completion of 
its fortieth year of existence, and will in- 
troduce for the first time here Max Bruch’s 
epic cantata, “Frithjof,” in which the Or- 
pheus will have the assistance of the Pitts- 
burg Festival Orchestra, and of Alice Mer- 
ritt-Cochran, soprano, and Charles Norman 
Granville, baritone. 

The Philharmonic Chorus of over 200 
voices, under Andrew T. Webster’s direc- 
tion, will in its festival be assisted by the 
Thomas Orchestra, under Mr. Stock, and by 
such soloists as Geraldine Farrar, Percevai 
Allen, of London; Margaret Keyes, Daniel 
Beddoe and Herbert Witherspoon. ‘The 
great choral works to be sung during the 
three evenings are Elgar’s “Dream of Ge- 
rontius,” Gounod’s “Out of Darkness” and 
Brahms’s “Song of Destiny.” The chorus 
will also be heard in several d cappella num- 
bers. M. H. 








Henry Hadley’s New Opera to Be 
Performed in Mainz Sunday Night 


9 6 


Henry Hadley’s new opera, “Safié,” is in 
rehearsal in Mainz, and will be brought out 
in the opera house there on Sunday evening, 
April 4. The subject (an old Persian leg- 
end) deals with the tragic ending of a 
young Princess, Safié, who has pledged her 
love to a high official, Ahmed. At the open- 
ing of the opera Ahmed is discovered perus- 
ing a document which apprises him of a 
dangerous diplomatic mission for which he 
has been chosen as Envoy. 

Safié appears and Ahmed informs her of 
his enforced departure. Ahmed swears to 
send his beloved a rose every seven days 
as a talisman of his well-being and a pledge 
of his constant fidelity. 

After a dramatic love scene and at the 
sound of a drum signal he rushes off to 
prepare himself for his formal leave-taking. 

Zehu (son of a famous magician) now 
appears and presses his attentions on Safe. 
These she repulses, but Zehu, unable to 
control his ardent passion, at the close of 
a stormy scene, embraces Safié, who screams 
for help. Mahud, her uncle, and a man of 
high position in the court, rushes to Safié’s 
aid. On learning of Zehu’s insults he ban- 
ishes him from the court on penalty of 
death. The trumpets proclaim the forth- 
coming ceremony and departure of Ahmed 
with his warriors. The entire court assem- 
bles, with the dancing girls, priests and sol- 
diers, and Ahmed is sent forth with Ori- 
ental pomp and splendor, amid cries to 
Ahura Masda, the All Wise One. 

Alasman, the wizard, has silently watched 
the proceedings, and is soon joined by 
Zehu, his son, who informs him of his 
banishment, Safié’s scorn and the spurning 
of his love. Together they plot their re- 
venge. Alasman, who has hypnotic power, 
possesses a bracelet containing a deadly 
venom, which, on coming in contact with 
the warmth of the flesh, penetrates the 
skin and poisons the blood. He soon ar- 
ranges an opportunity to carry out this 
scheme, and lays Safié low and delirious. 
At the same moment a trumpet announces 
a messenger who is the bearer of a small 
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casket containing the first rose sent by 
Ahmed from the city gates. Safié is dis- 
covered in a semi-conscious state, and, sup- 
ported by her uncle, recovers consciousness 
enough to recognize the meaning of the 
promised love token, She dies, murmuring 
her betrothed’s name. 

The book was written to order for Mr. 
Hadley last Summer by Edward Oxenford, 
an Englishman, who has already made his 
name in the world of letters. Mr. Oxen- 
ford was, as it were, born to literature, his 
uncle, John Oxenford, being the _ well- 
known dramatic author and dramatic critic 
of the London Times. 

The German translation of “Safié” has 
been admirably accomplished by Dr. Otto 
Neitzel, an authority in Germany and well 
known throughout this land as a lecturer, 
pianist, composer and man of letters. 

The role of Safié has been composed ex- 
pressly for Marguerite Lemon, an Ameri- 
can singer, who creates this character for 
the first performance in Germany. 

The opera is in one act, and does not 
follow the ultra-modern school. Those who 
have seen the score claim it to be a sane 
work. The vocal roles are thankful ones 
for the singers, and the work is forceful 
and dramatic without being overloaded with 
difficulties or striving after unknown quan- 
tities. 

Mr. Hadley will conduct the performance 
in Mayence, where he is Kapellmeister in 
the Stadttheater. 








Fraulein 


EVA WILCKE 


Certified Teacher of 
the German Language 


DICTION A SPECIALTY 


Teacher of Geraldine Farrar; Mar- 
cella Craft, of the Royal Opera 
House, Munich; Jennie Osborne 
Hannah,of the Stadt T heatre, Leip- 
zig; George Hamlin and many other 
prominent artists. 


Address: Neue Ansbacher Str. 14, 
BERLIN, W., Germany. 
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LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA HAS HAD A GRATIFYING SEASON 











THE LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, HARLEY HAMILTON, DIRECTOR 


very gratifying. The orchestra now numbers 
over seventy men, and in personnel is at a 


Los ANGELES, March 27.—The Los An- 
geles Symphony Orchestra, of which Har- 
ley Hamilton is director and which has had 
an unusually successful season, will give 
its concluding concert about April 1, with 
an entire program of Wagnerian works. 
Included in this program will be a num- 


ber of the leading overtures, almost an 
entire act from “Die Meistersinger,” and 
selections from “Die Walkiire” and “Gét- 
terdammerung.” Following the regular cus- 
tom, Director Hamilton will present no so- 
loist at this concluding concert, but will de- 
vote the entire afternoon to the composer 
named. 


At the most recent symphony concert, 
given a week ago, Ignaz Haroldi was so- 
loist, playing several violin master works, 
and a varied program of symphonic com- 
positions was presented, 

The work of the year being practically 
closed, local music lovers are surveying the 
symphony season as a whole, and find it 


higher standard than ever. It has accom- 
plished a great deal this year, and much is 
in planning for the future. 

David Bispham spent a delightful week 
in Los Angeles recently, and is now on his 
way around the North coast circuit. J. J. 





PADEREWSKI TOUR ENDED 





Rheumatism Compels Cancellation of 
Engagements—Sails for Home 


Owing to rheumatism in his right arm 
and fingers of his right hand, Ignace Jan 
Paderewski was obliged to cancel the 
dozen or more concerts for which he had 
made engagements, and returned to Europe 
last Tuesday. 

It was only several weeks ago that the 
trouble assumed an acute form, but ever 
since the beginning of ‘his present Ameri- 
can tour, over two months ago, the pianist 
has suffered more or less and was warned 
by physicians that he was unwise to keep 
his engagements. 


The present visit to this country was 
made partly in order that he might have 
his new symphony, his first work of that 
character, played by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. The composition was well re- 
ceived last month in Boston, New York 
and elsewhere. He had hoped to lead it 
himself, but the ailment was so painful that 
he was obliged to surrender the baton to 
Max Fiedler. Physicians order that he 
touch not the piano for at least a month. 





The new Hungarian national opera, 
“Franz Rakoczy I.,” which was recently 
produced with marked success in Budapest, 
is the first part of a pretentious trilogy that 
the musical Count Gésa Zichy has already 
completed. 


LOUISVILLE COLISEUM BURNS 





Destruction of Concert Hall Hampers 
Important Musical Activities 


LoutsviL_e, Ky., March 29.—By the burn- 
ing of the Coliseum, Louisville lost its only 
large concert hall. The building, which 
was destroyed on March 11, was the center 
of all of the large musical events, and its 
loss will be a serious handicap. The en- 
gagement of Emilio de Gogorza, the Span- 
ish baritone, who was to have sung here, 
has already been canceled, and the concert 
of the Symphony Orchestra for March 14 
had to be transferred to the Masonic 
Theater. 

Despite the fact that one of the pair of 


symphony concerts had to be abandoned, 
the second concert was given with great 
success. The principal feature was the first 
performance in this city of MacDowell’s 
“Indian Suite,” in which the peculiar local 
color was well brought out by the orches- 
tra, under the direction of R. Gratz Cox. 
Other numbers on the program were by 
Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, Massenet, Ger- 
man and Moszkowski. 


Dr. Charles A. E. Harriss, of Montreal, 
is going to South Africa to conduct his 
choral ode, “Pan,” at the Cape Town music 
festival in June. 














In connection with the Havdn Festival to 
be held in Vienna in Mav, the composer’s 
twelve Masses will be performed. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1867 


COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, ° e 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


No school of its kind offers such comprehensive advantages. Has the 
strongest Faculty ever assembled in a College of Musical Learning. 


Investigation will demonstrate the superiority of this institution. 
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HUGO HEERMANN, the world renowned Violinist and Instructor, of Germany, will 
continue to direct the violin department. 
XNESTO CONSOLO, the Eminent Italian Pianist, has been re-engaged, will accept a limited number of 
pupils. 
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MUSIC EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS 





Interesting Address Given at the 


Gamut Club of Los Angeles by 


Charles Farwell Edson 


[The following address was given before 
the Gamut Club of Los Angeles, March 3. 
David Bispham was the guest of the eve- 
ning, and there were also present as guests 
Joseph Lhévinne, William Shakespeare, 
Mrs. Carrie Jacobs-Bond, Dalhousie Young 
and Rudolf Frimi.] 

A business man, before laying in his 
stock, picks out his State, city or town with 
the idea that he will commence operations 
where he will have the greatest opportunity 
for doing a good business. We in the 
music business must look over the field in 
exactly the same way and see where it is 
most advisable to begin work, and in what 
way. The thing that stares us in the face 
at the first glance is that we are not draw- 
ing as large audiences as we might. The 
reason? Because the great majority cannot 
afford to pay the prices which are charged 
for the great artists, or else they do not 
appreciate artistic things. The only way to 
regulate the price is to build larger halls in 
order that we may accommodate more peo- 
ple at a lower price, so that the artist may 
receive the fee to which he is entitled. But 
the second question is the more vital one, 
as that deals with the problem of, “How 
are we to get new people in our audi- 
ences ?”—people who now show no appre- 
ciation of the things that we deem essential 
to artistic growth in this country. We find 
that 76 per cent. of the pupils in the United 
States are enrolled in the primary and sec- 
ondary schools; 54 per cent. are in regular 
attendance, 18.5 per cent, graduate; 12.6 per 
cent. enter High School, 3.4 per cent. grad- 
uate; 1.84 per cent. enter college, .67 per 
cent. graduate. 

The above statistics show that 24 per 
cent. of the children in this country do not 
go to school, and therefore are not to be 
reached by any means at our command. 
We can reach a few of the 22 per cent. who 
are not in regular attendance, but the 54 
per cent. who attend school regularly are 
in reach of our art if we have the sense to 
give it to them in the way that they will 
appreciate it. The bulk of the pupils are 
in the primary grades and are under twelve 
years of age. Those are the ones we must 
reach in order to have the things that we 
know are worth while given to the men 
and women of the next generation. How 
can we reach them? By using the mechan- 
ical appliances that lie at our hands in the 
way that they can do good, and often 
enough so that they will be educational. 
The stereoptican for art, the player-piano 
and the talking-machine for music. The 
high schools of the country should be made 
the centers of the art education of the 
people, and the students in the high schools 
should be made to see that they should 
pass some of the things that they are get- 
ting along to their less fortunate brothers 
and sisters. Business sense tells that we 
should get as much out of our school build- 
ings as possible by using them as often as 
we can to educate. 

With the three appliances named above 
in each high school of the country, we 
would have the center to which to at- 
tract the pupils of the lower grades to come 


and hear and see.. We would come in direct 
competition with the nickelodeon and the 
cheap theater, but with good stuff instead 
of poor, and given at cost as we now give 
our other things in the schools. 

Very few people ever care for the tech- 
nical side of the arts which is now taught 
in most of the schools of the country in a 
small way, but the thing that appeals to 
young and old, rich or poor, the interpre- 
tative side, is not given any consideration 
at all, and that is the main reason why we 
do not progress. Most children like a good 
song, a fine poem or a beautiful picture if 
it is properly put before them and the 
beauties pointed out. But most of all do 
they like a good song with a swing in its 
rhythm that compels them to join in wheth- 
er they wish it or not; it is through song 
more than any other medium that we must 
get our children. Give them good ragtime 
and any other songs that they like, as long 
as the poem does not teach anything that 
is wrong from the moral standpoint, but 
we must interest them through their 
rhythmic, emotional natures, and soon we 
will be able to touch them through their 
intellects. With the mechanical appliances 
we could have all of the world’s great art- 
ists in the schools every day, and that is 
the only way we can ever have an artistic 
people, by letting them hear music the same 
as they now hear English; make it common 
and popular, and feed it the same as they 
are fed nourishing food. I do not mean by 
this that the music should be trashy, but it 
must be tuneful and it must mean some- 
thing, and wherever possible it should be 
American. Why American? Because only 
by creating a demand for that will we ever 
get it or anything near approximating it. 

The national and State governments are 
doing everything in their power to raise 
better horses, cattle, pigs, chickens, grain, 
fruit and farm’ produce of all kinds through 
the Secretary of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton; the Secretary of Commerce does 
everything in his power to foster business 
in every way possible. The States send 
trains over the country teaching everything 
but love of the beautiful, and then wonder 
why the people of this glorious land of ours 
are not more artistic. Are good people a 
less valuable commodity than clean hogs? 
Are strong horses more valuable than 
strong men? 

We are proud of all of our successes but 
artistic, and it is time that we realize that 
we can do these things here as well as they 
do them abroad by using the same means. 
Art is world wide and universal, and we of 
this country will have an art worth while 
when we demand it and support it the 
same as it is supported abroad. 

Our American singers are filling the Eu- 
ropean opera houses and our American 
students are going to Europe to study with 
American teachers. There is more chance 
to hear music in Europe, but a student can 
assimilate only so much at a time, and no 
matter what you hear, it is what you grasp 
and comprehend of it that counts, not how 
much you have listened to. 

The common meeting ground of all the 
American people is the English language, 
but do we insist on it? Can you under- 
stand one-half that the ordinary singer 
sings in English? Why can he not sing 
English? Because he puts his time on all 
the foreign languages and has none to 
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spend on the language that he thinks he 
knows because he was born with it. 

Let us buy our art as we do other com- 
modities, and then we will get results. 
Opera in English is the great thing to 
work for. Recitals in English the second 
and last, but not least. First-class music 
in the schools every day is the most essen- 
tial thing of all, for from the schools will 
come our future audiences of lovers of 
our art. 

Many of the States have traveling libra- 
ries which are sent from the Capital to any 
place in the commonwealth. The same 
could be done with music. All we need is 
the application of business principles to 
artistic things and it is done. 

We have the making of a new race of 
people, and they will be great because they 
are rounded in every way and not ground 
down by the blighting remorselessness of 
trade. Life is so fine that it must be al- 
lowed to develop as nature intended, and 
that can only be done by the development 
of the trinity of physical, mental and spir- 
itual. It is the business of the State, and 
not of the private individual. Lincoln said 
that “God must love the common people, 
He made so many of them,” and we who 
love the beautiful things of the world must 
give them to the common people where 
they can afford to get them, for only in 
that way can we have an Art of the people, 
for the people, by the people. 

CHARLES FARWELL Epson. 
Hote. ALEXANDRIA, 
Los ANGELES, CAL., March 10, 19009. 
CHARLES FARWELL Epson, Esq., 
950 W. 2oth St., Los Angeles. 
My Dear Mr. Edson: 

When I heard your speech at the Gamut 
Club the other evening and requested that 
it be reduced to writing I felt the thrill of 
your own enthusiasm in the cause of a 
National Musical Art, and it gives me true 
pleasure to know that on this side of the 
continent the things of beauty are being 
fostered and cared for by such good citi- 
zens as yourself and the coterie of intense- 
ly musical men and women resident here. 

I gather from a number of conversations 
with our colleagues that your views in re- 
gard to the promulgation of music and art 
education in the public schools meet with 
general approval, as I feel sure they will 
when brought to the attention of other com- 
munities throughout the United States. 

It may be safely averred that in no coun- 
try in the world do as many clubs exist for 
the private and public study and perform- 
ance of good music as in America, and it 
is because of their existence in every State 
that not only local and American artists 
are heard, but the principal vocalists and 
instrumentalists of other nationalities find 
engagements to perform of their best (for 
nothing else would be tolerated of them), 
and at prices far in excess of the terms 
they are able to obtain in any European 
city. 

These clubs, however, of which there are 
hundreds, and they are increasing yearly 
in size and influence, appeal only to the 
really musically cultured in each commu- 
nity. The vast and growing mass of our 
population knows nothing of music, nor is 
it touched at all either by that which comes 
to our shores from abroad or that is cul- 
tivated in our midst. 

The scheme you have outlined is de- 
signed to benefit the people, and as it will 
not be gainsaid that the thing which is good 


for the few must be good for the many. 
I hope your views will be as readily ac- 
cepted by musicians throughout our States 
as they were by Mr. William Shakespeare, 
of London; Mr. Lhévinne, of Moscow, and 
other artists from European centers who 
listened to you; and especially that our 
lawmakers may be moved to act in accord- 
ance with your ideas. 

What I felt when I seconded your re- 
marks was that the American Music So- 
ciety (of the New York Center, of which 
I have the honor to be president, and of 
which a branch has just been started in 
your city) should not only occupy itself 
with the encouragement of our own com- 
posers and executants, but that in addition 
to fostering the English opera movement, 
to which I alluded, and which will appeal 
to an increasingly large number of per- 
sons, the society should support your ad- 
mirable plan by placing the simpler forms 
of music before the children of our rising 
generation in such a way as you have sug- 
gested. 

By this means there would soon be 
brought about what I so earnestly wish to 
see in this country, namely, a_ universal 
acknowledgment of the beauty and useful- 
ness of Art. What I want to help you, and 
every one else likeminded with us, to do 
is to arouse the musical consciousness of 
America to the glorious future that awaits 
it. Sincerely yours, 

Davin BISPHAM. 
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Los Angeles Society Arranges Interest- 
ing Series of Concerts 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 27.—At the 
request of many lovers of music in Los 
Angeles, the music committee of the Gamut 
Club has arranged a series of Sunday af 
ternoon popular concerts. The first of 
these was given on March 7. For these 
concerts capable soloists are selected from 
the ranks of the Gamut Club members, 
musical visitors from the East and promi 
nent church soloists of Southern Califor 
nia. The scope of the programs will b 
large, and it is the object of the Gamut 
Club to produce something at once enter 
taining, interesting, and worth while. Lo 
cal orchestras will assist. 

At the third concert, on March 21, Edwin 
House, who has just moved to Los Ange 
les from the East, made his fii.t appear 
ance. Mr. House has a baritone voice of 
splendid quality, and has been engaged for 
the concerts of the Nowland-Hunter Tri 
next season, 





“Redemption” Sung in New Haven 


New Haven, Conn., March 27.—The New 
Haven Oratorio Society and the Derby 
Choral Society, accompanied by an orches 
tra and organ, and assisted by Laura 
Coombs, soprano; Helen Nettleton, con 
tralto; Mr. Bushnell, bass, and Ion Jack 
son, tenor, sang Gounod’s “Redemption,” 
in Woolsey Hall, on March 109, under the 
direction of Dr. Horatio Parker. The work 
was sung with confidence and precision, and 
was given one of the best choral perform 
ances ever heard in this city. 

W. E. C. 





There are ninety-seven opera houses i: 
German- speaking countries at which Wag 
ner’s works are performed. 
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FANO SUBS SPANISH 
TENOR FOR $2,000 


Italian Impresario Seeks Commis- 
sion for Florencio Constantino’s 
Engagements 


James W. Hoey has brought suit against 
Florencio Constantino, the well-known and 
distinguished Spanish tenor, to recover 
about $2,000. Mr. Hoey is the assignee of 
the claim, the real plaintiff being Franco 
Fano, the operatic manager of Milan. 

The amount sued for, it is stated, repre- 
sents commissions on engagements secured 


for the tenor by Signor Fano. An attach- 
ment has been placed on the singer’s sal- 
ary. Mr. Constantino denies that he owes 
this money. His secretary states that, while 
it is true that a contract was made by Mr 
Constantino with Signor Fano, the man 
ager never fulfilled his promises. The sec 
retary further alleges that Signor Fano on 
one occasion injured Mr. Constantino’s 
prospects with Mr. Hammerstein, who was 
anxious to secure him, by stating that he 
was not a good singer, and it was not until 
Mr. Hammerstein heard Mr. Constantino 
in Montreal that he changed his mind and 
engaged him. 

It was also announced that Signor Con 
stantino would not only fight the suit, but 
proposed to bring an action against Signor 
Fano to recover 100,000 francs, amount of 
damages he claims he lost, in salary, 
through the derogatory statements made 
by Signor Fano concerning his singing. 

A gentleman who is in close touch with 
musical affairs abroad said, regarding Sig- 
nor Fano: 

“Nearly all the leading Italian, and even 
many German singers, as well as the most 
important operas, are controlled by a tri 
umvirate of distinguished men in Italy. 
This triumvirate consists of the Count San 
Martino, Tito Riccordi, the publisher, and 
Signor Fano, who has just brought suit 
against Signor Constantino. 

“Signor Fano might be called the active 
agent of the triumvirate. It is he who 
makes engagements for the production of 
operas, and also for artists in the principal 
opera houses in Alexandria and Cairo, in 
Egypt; in Malta, where there is a very fine 
and important opera house; in Havana, in 
Mexico, all through South America, in 
London, in St. Petersburg, in Paris, for La 
Scala—in fact, for all the opera houses in 
Italy, except those which are controlled by 
Signor Sonsogno, the well-known pub- 
lisher and impresario, who, however, works 
with the triumvirate. 

“Riccordi, as you know, controls the 
operas of. Verdi. 

“Count San Martino derives his power 
and position as representative of the King 
in matters operatic. You can understand, 
of course, the immense power wielded by 
Signor Fano as the agent through whom 
every Italian artist, and some others who 
come to America, are engaged. 

“He is a small, quiet man, very reserved, 
with a red beard, whose distinguishing 
quality is intense admiration and regard 
for Americans. He has a simple little office 
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THE CAMBRIAN GLEE SOCIETY OF SOUTH WALES 


The Cambrian Glee Society of South Wales will tour the United States during the coming season, beginning in September, 
under the leadership of John Broad, for years a noted Welsh conductor, and who was associated as assistant director with the 
late Tom Stephens, whose memory all musical Welshmen revere. The choir will 
Rachel Thomas, contralto; Ivor Traharne, tenor, and George Llewellyn, basso—all 


and said to represent the “cream of Welsh vocalists.” 


have as soloists Dora Davies, soprano; 
gold medalists and 
Besides, there will be Master Trevor Watkins, boy soprano, who has 


eisteddfodic winners 


created quite a furore on the other side, and who has won a great lot of cups and medals. The tour of this company is already 


partly booked. 


The party is guaranteed musically and personally by a number of representative Welsh clergymen. 


will be managed by John R. George, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


The tour 





in a back building on the Via Manioni, 
from which he virtually directs the operatic 
affairs of the world. Every Sunday he has 
what you might call ‘a salon’—that is to 
say, an entertainment at which any singer 
of merit can be heard and can be given an 
opportunity to secure engagements. 

“Sonsogno, the publisher, who controls 
several operas, among them ‘Pagliacci’ and 
‘Cavalleria,’ works with the triumvirate 
with regard to the Scala, which is, as you 
know, the royal opera house in Italy. I 
mean by that that there are certain nights 
which are reserved for the Sonsogno 
operas and there are nights for those 
operas controlled by Riccordi, who has, as 
you know, the Puccini operas, ‘“Tosca,’ 
‘Bohéme,’ ‘Butterfly’ and ‘Manon Lescaut.’ 

“To give you an idea of the power of 
Signor Fano let me say that the contracts 
of Sembrich, Gadski, Caruso, Zenatello, 
Scotti, Sammarco—in fact, of all the prin 
cipal artists at the Metropolitan and Man 
hattan, even the contracts of Campanini 
and Toscanini, are all controlled by Signor 
Fano. With regard to French singers, M. 
Astruc, of Paris, has control. 

“To return to Signor Fano for a minute, 
and to show his kindly feeling toward 
Americans, let me say that some time ago 
a young American girl got an engagement 
for one of the leading opera houses in 
Italy, but could not accept it by reason of 
her inability to procure the necessary 
dresses and costumes. Out of pure good- 
will, Fano went to the costumer, deposited 
a sum of money and pledged his credit for 
the girl, so that she could make a proper 
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appearance. He has done many such kindly 
acts, and is by no means, as some of his 
detractors would make out, simply a cold 
blooded man of affairs. 

“The Count San Martino, the representa 
tive of the King of Italy, is a dignified, 
somewhat reserved gentleman of the old 
school, very aristocratic, but most courte 
ous. You can generally find him at lunch 
at a well-known café, with his great friend, 
Signor Mascheroni, who is to be the lead 
ing conductor for Signor Pinsuti’s forth 
coming season of Italian opera in New 
York. The Count is also, you know, one 
of the directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

“Tito Riccordi, the world-renowned 
publisher and the third member of the tri- 
umvirate, is a clean-shaven, clean-cut, 
highly educated man. Very polished in 
manner, he has eyes that go through you. 
He has an unequalled position in Italy as 
the head of the great house established by 
his father. 

‘By the bye, there are two American 
girls in Europe now who are, I think, des 
tined to make a great success. Both of 
them, | am glad to say, have been pushed 
in MusitcaL AmMericA—which is the only 
musical paper that seems to take any disin- 
terested interest in the success of Ameri 
cans abroad, as well as in this country. 

“One of these girls is Edith de Lys. The 
other is Emma Hoffman, who is_ unde- 
niably one of the big things in Europe to 
day. She has a great voice and a large 
répertoire, and I suppose some day Chi 
cago will go wild over the fact that from 
that city has come one of the greatest 
singers of her time.” 


Youthful Pianist Gives Recital 


SPRINGFIELD, ILt., March 27.—Sarah Sut- 
tel, a fourteen-year-old pianist, a pupil of 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, of Chicago, was the 
soloist at the regular open meeting of the 
Amateur Musical Club on March 15, and 
displayed technical and musical qualities 
worthy of an experienced virtuoso. 

The Women’s Chorus, under the direction 
of Mrs. J. H. Holbrook, and accompanied 
by Mrs. Robert Love, sang “Hawthorn and 
Lavender,” a song cycle by Fanny Snow 
Knowlton. The solos were taken by Lucy 
3ates, Electa Sutton, Marjorie Paddock and 
Mrs. Paul Starne, soprano, and Mrs. Stan 
ley Castle, contralto, 





To the list of American compositions 
based upon poems by Edgar Allen Poe, 
which was given recently in MUSICAL 
AMERICA, there should be added a setting 
of “Annabel Lee,” by Ernest R. Kroeger, 
of St. Louis. This is published as one in 
a group of ten songs, op. 65, and there is a 
German translation of the text. 


A company of Paris singers, headed by 
Mme. Méaly, has opened a season of French 
operetta in London. “La Mascotte,” “Or- 
phée aux Enfers.” “La Périchole” and “La 
Fille de Mme. Angot” are in the répertoire. 





The latest novelty in Italy is an opera en- 
titled “Manuel Garcia,” by a composer 
named Tarantini. 





“The Merry Widow” has reached Egypt. 
Alexandria and Cairo have been enjoying 
the Lehar operetta lately. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF SINGING 








William J. Henderson, in a recent issue 
of the Sun, has written a very thoughtful 
article on “Singing and Recitation.” He 
takes the art of Dr. Wiillner for his theme, 
and revives the discussion of the possibility 
of interpreting songs without singing. Af- 
ter speaking at some length of the nature 


of Dr. Wiillner’s art, he writes as follows: 

“The lesson here for singers lies in the 
reciter’s profound analysis of the text of 
his songs. It is a pity that so many singers 
find in the text of their songs merely an 
explanation of the music and approach the 
problems of enunciation and pronunciation 
almost wholly from the point of view of 
voice technic. 

“This subject should be studied both 
ways. When the problems of pure vocal 
technic in any song text have been solved 
the singer should work from within out- 
ward, not regarding the text as an expla- 
nation of the music, but as the reason for 
its existence. He should study the text as 
the source, as the foundation of the music, 
and feel that he fails to reach his goal un- 
less he can satisfactorily explain to himself 
the method of reciting the text by means 
of the music, through the music as a me- 
dium, and not singing the music with the 
text considered as a mere commentary 
background. 

“We hear altogether too much mere sing- 
ing in song recitals and not enough inter- 
pretation.” 

Mr. Henderson then points out that the 
dramatic singer’s highest technical achieve-- 


ment is the production of a vital tone. The 
tone of many singers, he says, “falls dead 
at their feet” and communicates no vibra- 
tion to the air about them. He then attacks 
the methods of instruction in singing which 
requires the pupil to be constantly thinking 


of palate, tongue, lips, and a dozen other . 


similar things. When singers taught in 
this way stand up in the presence of an 
audience to sing, says the writer, they are 
thinking about altogether too many things, 
instead of being able to concentrate their 
whole force on ideal tone and its adapta- 
tion to interpretation. Concerning this he 
says: 

“How much better it would be if these 
singers in their daily practice would only 
use their ears and learn to hear themselves 
sing. If they would direct all their atten- 
tion to the business of forming an ideal 
tone and hearing it when formed, and then 
preserving the method by which it was 
formed, how much nearer they would come 
to the so-called secret of the old masters.” 

Again, in regard to certain fundamental 
errors of the time, Mr. Henderson writes: 

“We of this period are too prone to 
fancy that we do not need the thorough in- 
struction of the golden age of song. We 
delude ourselves with the fond dream that 
because florid music is out of date we can 
go upon the stage and sing without having 
acquired the flexibility and agility which 
make the voice a willing servitor. 

“When we hear a man like Dr. Wiillner 
make svch effects as he does, with almost 
no skill at all in the art of song, we are 
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quite ready to say to ourselves, ‘Why should 
one spend years in polishing the vocal 
apparatus if one is going upon the operatic 
stage in these days of declamatory opera? 
See how Dr. Wiillner can move an audi- 
ence by his declamatory interpretations. 
Why is not that precisely the right way to 
attack the modern opera?’” 

Mr. Henderson says that one reason is 
that in a great opera house, such a tone as 
that of Dr. Wiillner would not carry, and 
that if by herculean exertion it were in- 
creased to sufficient volume the singer 
would be greatly overtaxed and would be 
quickly worn out. Many opera singers who 
are having considerable success, we are 
told, sin constantly against the art of sing- 
ing, but in these cases the singers endure 
but a few years and then live for a while 
on reputation. The writer continues: 

“Meanwhile, the artist who has mastered 
the principles of singing goes calmly on his 
way, singing into the sunset of life and 
holding a place in the public affection till 
the physical powers begin to fail and the 
labor of operatic performance must be laid 
aside.” 

Among other significant thoughts, Mr. 
Henderson, in closing, presents the follow- 
ing: 
“If indeed the age of really great singers 
is to pass from us with the retirement of 
Jean de Reszke, Lehmann, Sembrich and 
the rest of that generation, let us not be 
wholly discouraged. Our own appetite for 
futile sensationalism will sooner or later 
be satiated. ‘You can fool all of the people 
some of the time and some of the people 
all of the time, but you cannot fool all of 
the people all of the time.’ Never truer 
words were spoken. We shall come out of 
our trance by and by and realize that the 
declamatory proclamations of some of our 
present darlings are not the real art at all. 

“Let us not be disheartened by present 
conditions. The wild greed for swift and 
easy success cannot continue to be uni- 
versal. Great and sincere artists, dis- 
satisfied with anything but the best that is 
within their powers, will arise, and these 
artists will rule the musical world. Public 
taste will be remolded by them, and all 
tricksters, shallow sensationalists and petty 
dealers in shams will be forced into obscur- 
ity. This is certain to happen because it 
has happened before, and history has a 
blessed and beneficial habit of repeating 
itself.” 





A special performance of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony was given a few evenings 
ago for the workingmen in Vienna. Con- 
ductor Loewe, of the Vienna Konzerverein, 
had charge of the concert. The audience 
of laborers was a most enthusiastic one. 


NEW COMPOSER INTRODUCED 





Dresden Hears Manuscript Songs by 
Willy Reuss—“Salomé” Creates 
Talk 


DresDEN, Saxony, March 10.—Minnie 
Nast von Frenckele’s frequent appearances 
in charity concerts in the Roth matinée in 
private “At Homes,” etc., have been no- 
ticed by the entire press as unexceptional 
successes. The singer lately introduced 
here a young composer, Willy Reuss, 
whose MSS. songs reveal strong talent. 

A brilliant reception took place at the 
home of Mme. Luise Reuss-Belce. The 
famous Bayreuth representative sang Jen- 
sen’s “Dolorosa” cvcle. as well as a new 
ballad by Felix Draeseke, dedicated to 
her. Eduard Reuss, at the piano, con- 
tributed to the delight of the hearers. He 
played the accompaniments and soli by 
Liszt. 

Aino Ackte’s unique performance here 
s “Salomé” is much discussed. Her sister, 
Irma Tervani, appeared as Carmen, with 
Minnie Nast as Micaéla. Sembach was 
Don José. 

Natalie Haenisch’s pupils’ soirée is to 
occur soon. Great results are expected 
from her gifted pupils, among whom is 
Sierid Arnoldson’s daughter. Mr. Field’s 
pupils concert was a great success. 





An Old Violin 
By Heren A. Saxon 
In far Cremona, centuries ago, 
This little sighing, singing thing was 
wrought ; 
Of dreams ‘tis fashioned and its tones 
are fraught 
With sweetness only centuries bestow; 
But give an artist hand the slender bow, 
And hark the tumult of impassioned 
thought— 
The Heaven we missed, the earth we 
vainly sought 
Within our shaken pulses ebb and flow. 


Innumerable voices through it rain, 
The music of an unremembered past, 
Dim echoes of illusive joy and pain. 
In requiem sob or ringing trumpet-blast, 
Are merged to one incomparable strain 
That holds the heart of every listener 
fast. 
—Appleton’s Magazine (April). 





The King’s Trumpeter of Edward VII.’s 
court—an important personage in England 
—has been acting as adjudicator at musical 
competitions in Australia and New Zea- 


land. 
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DUPLICATES FOREIGN SUCCESS HERE 


American Singer, Popular in Lon- 
don, Makes Successful Appear- 
ances in New York 


Nevada Van Der Veer, an American 
contralto, whose sympathetic voice had pre- 
viously charmed English audiences, has had 
the good fortune to duplicate her foreign 
succcesses here. Her début in New York 
was the singing of the principal role in 
Debussy’s “Blessed Damozel,” with the 
New York Oratorio Society, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Frank Damrosch. She also 
created the rdle of The Virgin Mary in 
Pierne’s “Children at Bethlehem,” also un- 
der the direction of Dr. Damrosch, at Car- 
negie Hall. Her lengthy coaching with 
Marie Roze, in Paris, gave author- 
ity to her interpretations of these works 
of the French school. 

Miss Van Der Veer has sung with marked 
success in recital here and in other cities, 
and has been engaged for the Spring tour 
of the New York Symphony Orthestra, 
under Walter Damrosch, leaving New 
York April 12. ; 

Born in New York, Miss Van Der Veer 
was a favorite pupil of Victor Beigel, 
eventually going with him to London to 
further pursue her studies under his guid- 
ance. While in London she sang in a se- 
ries of historical concerts given by Jan 
and Boris Hambourg, the brothers of the 
gifted Mark Hambourg. These concerts 
added much to Miss Van Der Veer’s popu- 
larity, taking in as they did most of the 
important song literature, commencing with 
the early Italian school, and showing the 
versatility of the singer’s talent. She had 
many glowing press criticisms, and later 
had the honor of singing before Her Royal 
Highness Princess Henry of Battenberg, 


added 





NEVADA VAN DER VEER 


American Contralto, Who Is Ending 
Her Successful First Season in 
This Country 


to whom the young singer was presented, 
receiving cordial approbation. 





ANNA MILLER WOOD’S SUCCESS 





Boston Contralto Recalled and Encored 
Many Times in Peoria, IIl. 


Boston, March 29.—Anna Miller Wood, 
the mezzo-contralto of this city, was spe- 
cially engaged for a recital before the 
Woman’s Club of Peoria, Ill., recently, and 
presented an interesting program made up 
of old airs, French, German, Russian and 
American compositions. the group by 
American composers included Arthur 
Foote’s “On the Way to Kew” and Man- 
ney’s “Autumn Song,” both of which are 
dedicated to Miss Wood, and also Percy 
Atherton’s “Beloved,” “It Was April 
Weather,” William Fisher’s “Gae to Sleep” 
and Arthur Foote’s “O Swallow Flying 
South.” Miss Wood was assisted by Mrs. 
Lillian Morgan Miller, accompanist. 

On the evening of the recital occurred 
one of the worst storms of the Winter in 
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Peoria, but in spite of this there was a 
good attendance, and Miss Wood was re- 
called many times and compelled to add 
several numbers to the printed program. 
Miss Wood received excellent notices in 
the daily papers. The Peoria Journal said 
in part: “Without doubt Miss Wood has 
the finest mezzo-contralto voice ever heard 
in concert in Peoria, and she will be wel- 
comed back here every time she can come.” 
The Peoria Star said in part: “She sings 
with the exquisite ease and absolute au- 
thority that comes from a thorough knowl- 
edge of the art of vocalization and the art 
of song. She is a musician as well as a 


singer,” D. ke de 





Fairclough Lenten Organ Recitals 


St. Paut, March 27.—G. H. Fairclough, 
organist of the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, has played three notable pro- 
grams in his series of Lenten recitals. At 


these he has had the assistance of Mrs. 
George E. Gere, contralto; Carlotta M. 
Stockdill, contralto, and Cora Winston, 


mezzo-soprano, 

The three programs given thus far con- 
tained the following compositions: March 4, 
Sonata in F Minor, Mendelssohn; Prayer, 
Guilmant; Prelude, Rachmaninoff; Pasto- 
rale, Deshayes; Marche Funebre, Chopin; 
“Pomp and Circumstance” March, Elgar. 
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March 11, Sonata in D Flat, Rheinberger ; 
Schiller March, Meyerbeer; Prelude and 
Fugue in E Minor, Bach; Andante from 
Fifth Symphony, Beethoven; Humoresque, 
Dvorak; Marche Cortége, Gounod. March 
18, Suite Gothique, Boellmann; Andantino, 
Wetton; Largo, Dvorak; Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor, Bach; Meditation, Wol- 
Smart. 





TOLMANINA TRIO PLAYS 





Organization, Named by De Reszke, As- 
sisted by Noted Artists 


Boston, March 29.—The Tolmanina Trio 


—Gertrude Marshall, violin; Myra Win- 
slow, piano, and A. Laura Tolman, ’cello— 
assisted by Helen Allen Hunt, contralto, 


and Signor V. Capelloni, baritone, gave a 
concert before the Professional Women’s 


Club of Boston in Chickering Hall on 
March 22. 
The Trio played Mendelssohn’s Allegro 


Energico, op. 66, and Arthur Foote’s Ada- 
gio and Allegro, op. 3. Mrs. Hunt sang 
Paladilhe’s “Psyche,” Paulin's “Avril pose 
ses pieds lents,”’ Brahms’s “Sand Mann- 
chen” and “Botschaft,” Secchi’s “Love Me 
or Not,” Ware’s “Boat Song” and Rach- 
maninoft’s “Floods of Spring.” Signor Ca- 
pelloni sang Massenet’s “Il Re di Lahore” 
and Costa’s “Sei morta me la vita mia.” 
Miss Marshall played Lalo’s Intermezzo 
(symphonie espagnole) and Loeffler-Ket- 
ten’s Caprice Espagnol. Mrs. Hunt, Signor 
Capelloni and Miss Marshall added encore 
numbers, and the program was received by 
the audience with much enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 

The Trio played with excellent ensemble. 
Signor Capelloni is a singer new to Boston 
this season, having recently come to Amer- 
ica from Italy. He has a most agreeable 
voice and all the fire and intensity usually 
associated with the Italian temperament. 
He will without doubt make a place for 
himself in Boston’s musical circles. 

D. L. L. 





Never Enjoyed Any Paper as He Does 
“Musical America” 


LittLe Fatts, N. J., March 22, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

Allow me to say here that I have never 
as yet enjoyed a paper devoted to music as 
I do yours. I have tried several. I use 
MusicaL AMERICA as part of my living, 
and several of my pupils do likewise. It 
ought to be a revelation to the American 
musician. 

Wish you every success for your strong 
foothold in the uplift of American com- 
posers and the production of grand opera 
in English, which I am sure is longed for 
by many Americans, including myself. 

Warren M. Yates. 





Muriel Foster, the English contralto, 
whose retirement on her marriage two years 
ago caused general regret, will sing again 
in public at a May festival in London. 


DYORAK QUARTET AT 
THE KNEISEL CONCERT 


Final Program of the Season 
Brings Forth Miss Goodson 
as Soloist 


The sixth and final concert of the Knei- 


sel Quartet’s seventeenth season in New 
York was given at Mendelssohn Hall on 
Tuesday evening, March 23, with Katha- 
rine Goodson as ‘assisting artist. The pro- 
gram follows: 

Dvérak, Quartet in F Major, op. 96; Brahms, 


for piano and strings, op. 25; 
Quartet in G Major. 


Quartet in G Minor, 
Mozart, 


The quartet in F major, op. 96, of An- 
tonin Dvorak is one of the later works of 
the Bohemian composer, and was written 
during his stay in America as director of 
the National Conservatory, in New York, 
1892-95. As is the case with all the com- 
positions of that period, notable the sym- 
phony “From the New World,” Dvorak 
was very greatly influenced by the negro 
music, and this trait is marked in the quar- 
tet. It was performed for the first time by 
the Kneisel Quartet in Carnegie Hall on 
January 12, 1894, in the presence of the 
composer. The quartet still plays this com- 
position from the manuscript used on that 
occasion, 

The quartet in G minor, op. 25, for piano 
and strings, by Johannes Brahms (1833- 
1897), is the composer's first effort in the 
field of chamber music. It was not at first 
well received, but in its present revised 
form it was the first of his compositions to 
bring him fame on his removal to Vienna. 

Miss Goodson, in the Brahms, showed 
herself an excellent ensemble player, and 
gave the strings precisely the requisite sup- 
port. She played in a refreshing and viva- 
cious manner, and won especial approba- 
tion in the brilliant concluding gypsy rondo. 
The string playing was, as usual, superb, 
and at this closing concert of the season, 
remarkable as it seems, the Kneisels played 
in good weather. Possibly this indicates a 
change of luck for the future. 





Metropolitan Engages Gianoli-Galetti 


The Metropolitan Opera Company has 
signed a three years’ contract with Gianoli- 
Galetti, who for the last three years has 
been the Italian buffo-baritone at the Man- 
hattan Opera House. He will appear next 
season in the performance of opera com- 
ique, 

Antonio Pini-Corsi, a buffo-bass who 
was at the Metropolitan during the Grau 
régime, and lately of the opera houses at 
Monte Carlo and Buenos Ayres, has also 
been engaged by the same company. 
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Cuicaco, March 22.—Alexander Lehmann 
gave a violin recital recently at Morgan 
Park Academy. His program included nine 
numbers, which showed him to be a mu- 
sician of high attainments. “Deuxieme Ma- 

ur,” by Felix Borowski, the Chicago com- 

poser and critic, and “Im _ Rosenduft,” 
a transcription, by Mr. Lehmann, were 
given on this program and both were well 
received by a large audience. 

Albert Borroff, assisted by Ludwig Beck- 
er, violinist, gave a recital at Sinai Temple 
Thursday evening, March 25. Marx Oben- 
doffer was at the piano. 

Mary Wood Chase, the well-known pian- 
ist and lecturer, gave an illustrated talk on 
“How to Understand Music” before the 
University of lowa on March 109. 

Three of Helena Bingham’s songs are 
appearing on the program of the Euterpe 
Ladies’ Quartet. Miss Bingham is to give 
a recital of her work some time in April. 
She will be assisted by George Nelson 
Holt, the representative of the De Reszké 
school of singing. 

The “Practical Music Memorandum Rec- 
ord,” a book by Hugh Anderson, is espe- 
cially adapted for the use of vocal teach- 
ers, choir directors and soloists. That there 
is a big field for a book of this character 
is self-evident, for any musician, however 
thoughtful and methodical, at times finds 
it impossible to recall the title or author of 
a certain selection. There are many bene- 
fits to be derived from the use of this book, 
and those who have seen it heartily en- 
dorse its practicability. For the past eight 
years Hugh Anderson has been soloist and 
director of music at the Fourth Baptist 
Church. 

The Fisk Teachers’ 
five vacancies for teachers in 
schools throughout the country. 

Emma Hooton has arranged for a chil- 
dren’s recital to be given in her studio in 
the Fine Arts Building in April. Irene 
Sage, soprano, will be heard in a recital 
next week in Miss Hooton’s studio. 

At the First Presbyterian Church, in Oak 
Park, on Sunday afternoon, a special praise 
service was given, and in addition to the 
regular quartet, Gustav Holmquist, bass, 
and Maximilian Dick, violinist, were the 
special soloists. Edgar Nelson, the organ- 
ist and director of this church, arranged an 
interesting program, which was effectively 
rendered by local artists of note. 

Theodore Bergey, the well-known teach- 


Agency has twenty- 
different 


er and conductor, was presented with a 
beautiful baton, decorated with the initials 
of the chorus in gold, on St. Patrick’s Day 
by his chorus of fifty. 

William Beard, the well-known baritone, 
has been engaged to sing with the Paulist 
Choral Society of Chicago, in Carnegie 
Hall, New York City, May 5, and has sev- 
eral engagements in the East about the 
same time, 

The school of acting of the American 
Conservatory will give a dramatic perform- 
ance at the Illinois Theater Tuesday after- 
noon, April 13, under the direction of Hart 
Conway, assisted by the American Conser- 
vatory string orchestra. A fine new and 
modern pipe-organ has been installed in 
the Conservatory by the W. W. Kimball 
Company. 

Grant Schaeffer, the well-known com- 
poser, has issued invitations for Monday 
evening, March 29, to meet Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Olaf Andersen and Edwin Schnei- 
der. Mr. Andersen and Mr. Schneider are 
both local musicians and composers of dis- 
tinction. 

Evelyn Bottorff, a pupil of Mary Wood 
Chase, gave a recital at the Mary Wood 
Chase School of Artistic Piano Playing on 
Saturday, March 27, Her program included 
numbers by Schumann, Chopin and Mosz- 
kowski, all of which were rendered with 
musical feeling and intelligence. 

The pupils of the School of Expression 
of the Chicago Musical College gave a mat- 
inée on March 27. Those taking part were: 
Adeline Alderson, Josephine Terbush, Mar- 


garet Redfield, Margaret Lloyd, Mabel 
Rogers, Florence Drake, Nellie Crowe, 
Ruth Wright, Frances Boyle, Leona Le- 
high, Marion Merrill, Ruth Tomlinson, 
Mary Mitchell, Genevieve Rabig and Lou 
Tobin. 

Andreas Dippel, administrative director 


of the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
requested the Chicago Musical College to 
form a chorus to be used behind the scenes 
for “Parsifal,’ which is to be given at the 
Auditorium Sunday, April 18. 

The advanced pupils of Heniot Levy will 
give a recital in Kimball Hall Saturday 
afternoon, April 3. 

Mary A. Monzel is a teacher of wide 
and successful experience. Her name stands 
for aJl that is progressive in education and 
art. Her artistic insight and musical tem- 
perament give her teaching qualities which 
are very rare in practical educational work. 
The school is located in Kimball Hall, 
which bears her name, is based upon genu- 
inely scientific and fundamental principles. 


Its pupils are conspicuous for clean tech- 
nic, accuracy, fine singing tone and an in- 
dividuality of interpretation that is re- 
markable. In the course of twenty years 
this school has attained prominence for the 
quality of work for which it stands, and 
can point with pride to the achievements of 
its graduates. R. D. 


MISS SCHNITZER IN PROVIDENCE 








Filipino Band Gives Three Concerts 
and Jules Jordan Lectures 


ProvipENCE, March 29.—Germaine Schnit- 
zer, pianist, played to an enthusiastic audi- 
ence in Memorial Hall on March 24. Most 
of those present were musicians and stu- 
dents. Two years ago she was heard here 
in recital, and last night’s concert was a 
fulfillment of the artistic promises given 
then. The concert was under the manage- 
ment of the Providence Musical Associa- 
tion, 

Last night marked the third appearance 
of the Filipino Constabulary Band. Their 
concerts here a week ago were given be- 
fore very small audiences, but large enough 
to spread the news of their remarkable 
playing. On Wednesday night it was 
brought back to play to a very large audi- 
ence. The enthusiasm prevailing induced 
its manager to present the band once more 
in an afternoon concert Friday. 

Jules Jordan, conductor and composer, 
entered a new field last night by giving a 
lecture on “Schubert; His Life and Songs,” 
and presenting a very gifted pupil, Mrs. 
Walter E. Rogers. In illustration of the 
lecture he sang some sixteen songs, to the 
delight of his listeners. “The Serenade” 
and “Impatience” were particularly worthy 
of mention. L. H. M. 





A Little Brown Band 


Eighty little brown men, in brown mili- 
tary costumes, with a large brown man, 
Captain Loving in command, constituting 
the Philippine Constabulary Band, provided 
an excellent concert at the Hippodrome 
last Sunday evening. 

Captain Loving conducts without the 
fantastic gesticulations common to _ his 
craft, yet he has perfect control of his big 
band. They rendered, among other things, 
Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody with 
almost perfect harmony. As proof that 
they are familiar with American favorites 
they played the American Patrol. 

A piece which brought the audience to 
its feet with a round of applause was the 
final number on the program, a grand pot- 
pourri of airs of all nations. Captain Lov- 
ing showed the true American spirit by 
closing with the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 


SINGS HER GOOD-BYE 
IN RIVE LANGUAGES 


Jeanne Jomelli, Formerly of the 
Manhattan, Delights Recital 
Audience 


Another “Farewell” was added last Fri- 
day evening to the list of last perform- 
ances that grows so rapidly at this season 
of the year. Mme. Jeanne Jomelli gave 
her good-bye recital at Mendelssohn Hall, 
and offered a program that was delightful 
and quite unique, 

The program included Cesar Franck’s 
“Panis Amelicus”; a song by Dupart; a 
“requested” air from “Louise”; “La Rieuse,” 
by Gabrielle Pierné; “Pastorale,” Bizet; an 
air from “Thais”; a song by Franz 
Brahms, “Mainacht”; Lang’s “Auf Dem 
See”; Eric Wolf’s “Ich Bein Eine Harfe” 
and “Faden”; two songs by Hugo Wolf; 
“Invocazione a Venere,” by Attilio Parelli, 
one of the conductors at the Manhattan 
Opera House; an Italian song by Bossi; 
Cadman’s “Far Off I Hear a _ Lover's 
Flute”; McDermid’s “Charity”; Schneider’s 
“The Flower Rain” and two Dutch songs. 

To terminate the list, which in all com- 
prised about thirty songs, with a proper 
show of importance, Mme. Jomelli gave 
three songs in English, the fifth language 
that she used, which were dedicated to 
her. One was by Magdalen Warden; an- 
other, “To-morrow,” a brilliant effort, was 
composed by the accompanist of the eve- 
ning, Charles Gilbert Spross, who took the 
call with the singer. Harriet Ware’s “Call 
of Radha” was the third, 

Jomelli has heretofore shown the beauti- 
ful quality of her dramatic, virile voice in 
excerpts from “Isolde” and arias from 
“Don Giovanni,” and on Friday evening 
she shone as a commendable exponent of 
the new French school of music. 

The audience was large and distinguished, 
and the generous applause was anything 
but perfunctory, causing the singer to re- 
peat several of the selections, 

An interested listener was Luisa Tetraz- 
zini, who called on the artist after the close 
of the recital. 








The Italian city of Bari is exulting over 
the discovery of a new tenor. His name is 
Signorini, and when he made his début in 
“Il Trovatore” he was forced to repeat all 
of his arias. 
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PIETRO MASCAGNI is reveling in an- 
other attack of the “sulks,” and the 
familiar symptom of refusing ever again to 
compose has duly made its appearance. This 
time it is an unintentional alliance of Rich- 
ard Strauss and a Florence music chronicler 
that has roused the Mascagni ire—a baro- 
metric phenomenon neither rare nor diffi- 
cult to effect, it must’ be conceded, but in 
this case justifiable from a patriotic stand- 
point. 

Strauss, who, in the heyday of “Salomé” 
and “Elektra” royalties, seems to forget 
that discretion is the better part of pro- 
fessional etiquette, has been making un- 
complimentary references to “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” Mascagni has been urged by 
friends to challenge his German assailant 
to write an opera on “straight lines” in 
competition with himself, following the ex- 
ample of the musical director of the Cen- 
tral Theater in the city of Chemnitz, who 
is eager to meet the Croesus of composers 
in an opera-writing contest that shall debar 
all “clown tricks” and other “tone caviar.” 
lhe Italian maintains, properly enough, that 
to compose for a wager would belittle him- 
self and his country as well. 

The Strauss criticism might have been 
ignored, but treason among one’s own 
people is more than musical flesh and blood 
can stand. A speculative Florentine critic 
casually expressed the wish that . Strauss 
might be prevailed upon to make a music 
drama of Gabriele d’Annunzio’s new trag- 
edy “Phédre.” Unfortunate remark! The 
wrath of the Mascagni gods was immedi- 
ately invoked upon his luckless head. 

“Has heaven no lightning to annihilate 
this insolent traitor?” screamed the com- 
poser of “Rustic Chivalry,” when discussing 
the matter with the editor of the Vita. 
“Has it then come to this, that we—we, the 
classic and only preservers of musical tra 
dition—are to deny ourselves ?—that Italy, 
the fountain-head of musical feeling, is to 
withdraw from the field before a Hyper- 
borean noise-maker ?” 

The editor addressed volunteers the in- 
formation that “Mascagni uttered these 
wrathful words with trembling lips and eyes 
glowing like coals of fire.” 

“For my part,” the composer’s vehemence 
flowed on, “I have too much pride to try 
to stem this suicidal current. I give up the 
struggle and will neither continue my work 
on ‘Isabeau’ nor yet accept the commission 
I have just received from Milan to com- 
pose a patriotic opera for the celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the proclama- 
tion of Italian federation in 1911. Not an- 
other note will I put on paper. I will lock 
my desk, go my way and await the day 
when my countrymen shall be cured of 
their latest madness.” 

“Mein Gott, mein Gott!” cries the Ber- 
lin Lokal Anseiger’s correspondent in 
Rome, “after all that will Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio actually have the courage to offer 
his ‘Phédre’ to Strauss?” 

ee 


HE Paris Opéra is in a. sorry plight in- 
deed when a mere Valkyrie has to lay 
an embargo on its funds at the bank to 
secure her unpaid salary to the amount of 
$250. The singer, Marguerite Vinci, by 
name, made the plea in court, through her 
lawyer, that the financial conditions at the 
Opéra were of such a nature as to justify 
her in resorting to extreme measures to 
ensure the payment of her arrears. The 
judge granted her the desired permission 
to levy distraint on the funds deposited by 
Directors Messager and Broussan at the 
Bank of France and at the Ministry of 
Finance. 

The friends of the much-harassed co- 
directors are hoping that none of the 
Briinnhildes or Siegfrieds will deem it nec- 
essary to follow this Valkyrie’s example. 

* * * 


ONDON’S music-lovers, loath to con- 
template a year unillumined by the bril 
liant Venezuelan pianist’s usual visits, have 
forced Teresa Carrefio to give double meas- 
ure in the number of her concert appear- 
ances there this season. Though for many 
years she has been a box-office favorite 
throughout England and in Scotland, there 
has never been a season when she has had 
to cross and recross the Channel so often 


to meet the demands of the concert-going 
public there as this music year. 

Two weeks ago, with her sixth London 
recital since October, she played her Auf 
Wiedersehen till the Winter of 1910-11. 
The program was crammed down and run- 
ning over with the good things from her 
répertoire—Chopin’s Sonata in B minor, the 
opus 58, followed Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 
31, No. 3, and the Bonn master’s Rondo in 
G minor and Andante Favori also had a 
place in the group that was appropriately 
introduced by Mozart’s Fantasie in C minor, 


lt 





pathy with the modern neurasthenic, erotic 
art; 

“Because my art ideals find expression in 
the domain of ecclesiastical music, which, 
in my opinion, not only serves loftier aims, 
but offers in itself the illimitable field of 
purely human emotions; 

“Because in the choice of my subjects I 
am a sworn enemy of mercantile considera- 
tions; 

“Because I regard a devotee of art as a 
member of a holy priesthood; 

“Because I desire no other laurels than 
to be granted the number of laboring years 
necessary to entitle me to a pension that 
will enable me finally to retire to the privacy 
of my workroom and there give vent to 
the demands of my inner being to create.” 


In Edgar Tinel, successor to the-late Frangois Auguste Gevaért, the Brussels 
Conservatoire has as its director one of the two foremost of living Belgian com- 


posers—the other, Jan Blockx, composer of “La 
Tinel, who was born in the little Flemish vil- 


head of the Antwerp Conservatory. 


Princesse d’Auberge,” is at the 


lage of Sinai, near St. Nicolas, fifty-five years ago, has spent the greater part of his 
life in Brussels, where, while as a boy pursuing his studies at the Conservatoire, he 
had to support himself by singing in a church choir until his voice changed, giving 
piano lessons, and playing in dance-halls for the remuneration of fifty cents an even- 


ing. He is best known outside of 


been performed in many other countries. 
“St. Katharine of Siena,’ has made a noteworthy success at 


Monnaie, Brussels. 


selgium by his oratorio “St. Francis,” 


which has 
Within the past few weeks his new opera, 
the Théatre de la 





No. 25. Schumann, Schubert and Rubin- 
stein rounded out the list, with Weimar’s 
great Hungarian and Smetana held in re- 
serve for the half-dozen encore responses. 

The Daily Telegraph dilates upon “the 
fine restraint that stamps the true artist,” 
which she brought to the performance of 
the two chief works, and emphasizes the 
“poetic and perfectly-balanced reading” of 
the Chopin sonata, 

Back to the Continent again, she was to 
find little opportunity to take breath be- 
tween her concert engagements in Ger- 
many and her cosmopolitan class of pupils 
in Berlin. Not before June will she slip 
away for a complete rest, that is to be 
limited by the arrival of a Summer swarm 
of pianists in the making. 

e 2¢ 6 

CONFESSIONS of a composer are worth 

listening to when the composer happens 
to be a man of such independence of pur- 
pose and endeavor as Edgar Tinel, whose 
new “St. Katharine,” devoid, as it is, of 
modern sensationalism, had five perform- 
ances within the first nine days of its 
premiére in Brussels, with Claire Croiza 
in the title role. 

Tinel, replying to Die Musik’s request 
for an “open letter” setting forth his mu- 
sical philosophy, takes refuge behind the 
assertion that, far from being one of those 
composers who “nourish the sacred fire in 
their bosom in the undisturbed joy of cre- 
ating,” he is merely a hardworking profes- 
sional musician whose days have little vart- 
ety. His colleagues, however, reproach him 
that he is himself to blame for not having 
attained ere this a position of affluence in 
which he could compose to his heart’s con- 
tent. 

And why? He proceeds to explain: 

“Because I take no pains whatever to 
please the many-headed hydra; 

“Because I have no leaning towards so- 
called philosophic music and even less sym 


HE first Madam Butterfly to be seen and 
heard in this country, Elza Szamosy, 
is now one of the leading lights of the 
sudapest Opera, the institution from which 
Henry W. Savage enticed her, Hungarian 
accent and all, shortly after her début, to 
be one of his trio of Cio-Cio-Sans. ‘This 
she has found in Carmen another 
role to which she can do ample justice— 
from the Budapest point of view, at any 
rate, 

Another Savage singer, Vernon Stiles, 
who was in last year’s company, after the 
dark-eyed little Szamosy had taken her 
flight, was a “guest” a few evenings ago at 
the Graz Opera, where he transformed his 
English-tongued Pinkerton into a German 
Linkerton. Why the fickle American ofh- 
cer begins his name with an L instead of a 
P in the German version of the Long-Puc- 
cini lyric tragedy is a minute point that 
still remains unexplained. Mr. Stiles is 
working up a large répertoire in German 
for his obligations to the Vienna Court 
Opera. 

Apropos of “Madam Butterfly,” a Co- 
logne critic wants to know why the little 
Japanese heroine, “who is so absolutely de- 
void of butterfly qualities,” has been labeled 
with “this ugly English name.” Another 
German press scribe suggests, in all serious 
ness, that ““Madam Linkerton” would be a 
more suitable title! Comment is unneces- 
Sary. 


season 


a. 


[ISFORTUNE has overtaken Ivan Alt 

chewsky, the Russian tenor whose suc 

cess on the lyric stage in Paris and else- 

where on the Continent within the last 

year has surprised those who heard him 

at the Sunday concerts of the Manhattan’s 
first season. 

As one of the stars of the recent Monte 
Carlo season he created the leading tenor 
role in Mme. Ferrari's new opera, “Le 
Cobzar.” At the premiére he sang and 


acted with unwonted fervor and dramatic 
potency, fairly overshadowing Marguerite 
Carré, from the Opéra Comique. After the 
performance Altchewsky suffered a com- 
plete mental collapse, and since then he 
has been in a sanatarium, where, it is 
thought, a long rest will effect recovery. 

In the meantime, however, he is at the 
end of his resources, so his basso compat- 
riot, Feodor Chaliapine, who is to come to 
Paris with a Russian company in May, 
proposes to set aside the proceeds of two 
performances of “Boris Godounoft” for the 
tenor’s benefit. 

* * * 

OVENT GARDEN is not the only place 
where Manhattan and Metropolitan ele- 
ments commingle between New York sea- 
sons. Buenos Ayres is another common 
playground for the songbirds of our rival 
opera houses. This year’s New York con- 
tingent, however, will be much smaller than 
is usual in the Argentine city, as it will be 
limited to two tenors, Alessandro Bonci 
and Florencio Constatiiino. In their clas- 
sification there will also be a new Russian 
artist named Rosanoff, who has «won a 
second set of spurs in Spain, while a fourth 
manipulator of high tones will be Italo 

Cristalli. 

(he women singers are headed by Eu 
genia Burzio, who disputes with Rosina 
Storchio the distinction of being Italy’s 
foremost dramatic soprano. Arrayed with 
her are Fély Dereyne, the former Metro- 
politan “second,” and Graziella Pereto, who 
has suddenly swung into the limelight. Titta 
Ruffo, first of the baritones, and Pini-Corso. 
the basso buffa, have both been at Monte 
Carlo for the opera season there. De 
Lucca, also of the baritones, was at Covent 
Garden last Spring. Such bassos as Claudio 
Mansueto and Carlo Walter will lead the 
attacks on the lowest vocal regions; then 
there is a string of other names of greater 
length and less importance, 

One of the season’s novelties will be 
Rubinstein’s “Damon,” a work unknown in 
this country also. It will provide Titta 
Ruffo with a star réle. New to the Buenos 
Ayres public will be Beethoven's “Fidelio,” 
as well, while a third novelty will be Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Boris Godounoff.” “Paola e 
Francesca,” by Luigi Mancinelli, the con- 
ductor-in-chiet for the season, will be 
included in the schedule, which is strength- 
ened by the four Wagner operas given 
last year—“Siegfried,” “Die Meistersinger,” 
‘“Tannhauser” and “Lohengrin”—and will 
feature likewise Berlioz’s “Damnation de 
Faust” and Catalani’s “La Wally.” The 
only French work in the list besides the 
Berlioz is Massenet’s “Manon.” Giorda- 
no’s “Marcella” and Cilea’s “Gloria” are 
possibilities, and, of course, Verdi, Meyer- 
beer, Donizetti and Rossini will not be 
neglected. 

* * * 


WHo wouldn't have Patrick for his mid- 
dle name on the 17th of March with 
a Plunket Greene at hand to sing all kinds 
of Irish songs, old and new? Not a Lon- 
doner at AZolian Hall on St. Patrick’s Day 
could complain of not receiving “his 
money’s worth,” for Plunket Greene, how- 
ever inconsiderate of his voice the passing 
years may have been, still holds first mort- 
gage on the field of old Erin’s melodies. 

“Little Mary Cassidy” and “The Little 
Red Fox,” as arranged by Arthur Somer- 
vell, lent the finishing touches to a goodly 
list that began with such modern national 
classics as “The Potato Song,” by Charles 
Wood, and Hamilton Harty’s “The Ould 
Lad,” to which A. M. Goodhart’s “Mary” 
and Sir Charles Villiers Stanford’s “Rose 
of Killarney” must be added. 

In the “traditional Irish airs” class were 
the Stanford arrangements of “Eva Toole” 
and “Molly Brannigan,” of “Trottin’ to the 
Fair” and “Quick! We Have but a Sec- 
ond” and the ever timely “Remember the 
Poor.” Charles Wood’s arrangements of 
“The Jug o’ Punch,” “The Cuckoo Madri- 
gal” and “Over Here,” as wel: as “My 
Lagan Love” and “Black Sheela of the 
Silver Eye,” in the Hamilton Harty ver- 
sions, were others of the twenty-one songs 
on the program. J. L. H. 





Leipsic’s Arion Gesangverein will cele- 
brate its sixtieth birthday with a festival 
concert in May. 

Florence Easton-Maclennan has added 
Nedda, in “I Pagliacci,” to her répertoire 
at the Berlin Royal Opera. 
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“Musical America” has risen to 
chronicle the national endeavor, 
the national work in music, and to 
establish a principle, the principle 
of honesty and justice in musical 
journalism. 

















NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


Owing to the great increase in 
its business, the offices of “Musical 
America” have been removed to 
the fine new building at 


505 FIFTH AVE. 


between Forty-second and Forty- 
third streets, New York City. 














The U. S. Delegate to Vienna 


The revort that the appointment by the 
State Department at Washington, of M. A, 
Blumenberg, to represent the United States 
as one of the delegates at the forthcoming 
musical congress in Vienna, has been re- 
scinded, will be received in musical circles 
with satisfaction. The effort to make it 
appear that Mr. Blumenberg had been nom- 
inated as the sole representative of this 
country will miscarry when it becomes 
known that official sources in Vienna an- 
nounce the full list of American delegates, 
which includes Dr. Frank Damrosch, Waldo 
S. Pratt, Professor Albert A. Stanley and 
Oscar G. Sonneck. 

While the report that Mr. Blumenberg 
has been turned down is “unofficial,” it 
may be accepted, because with it comes 
the intimation that Oscar G. Sonneck, Chief 
of the Department of Music in the Library 
of Congress, and a man of the highest 
character, has been selected in his place. 

It would be impossible for the depart- 
ment to insist on sending Mr. Blumenberg 
to Vienna, in the face of the indignant 
protests that have been pouring in ever 
since the fact that such an appointment has 
been made became known. 

The Department will naturally not desire 
to admit, publicly, that it made a mistake. 
For this reason, we shall probably not 
hear any more about the matter. 

While there can be no question but 


that former Secretary Root, and even Con- 


gressman Bennett, at whose instance the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Blumenberg was made, 
acted in perfect good faith, it is to be re- 
gretted that the Department of State did 
not see fit to make some investigation be- 





fore committing itself to an appointment 
which the musical world, at least, regards 
as of importance, even if it has no signifi- 
cance to politicians. Such a course would 
have saved the Department trouble, an- 
noyance and that loss of dignity and pres- 
tige which errors of this kind always in- 
volve. It certainly would have saved Mr. 
Blumenberg the public humiliation to which 
it seems likely he will be subjected. 

The attitude of the musical press in the 
matter has been very conservative. Most 
of the papers ignored the issue. Some 
merely presented the “news”’—without com- 
ment, 

Evidently it was considered advisable not 
to give Mr. Blumenberg the opportunity to 
declare that the opposition to him came 
from jealous business rivals alone. 

Very wisely, the issue as to the gentle- 
man’s position in the musical and business 
world was left to be determined by the 
profession, the men engaged in the musical 
industries, the secular press and the public. 

From present appearances it would seem 
as if the verdict is so emphatic that it 
will have far more serious results than 
settling the question of an individual's fit- 
ness to represent this country at a foreign 
musical congress. 





Music and Government 


As surely as tides move, this country is 
tending toward a governmental interest in 
its artistic and musical development. Two 
things bring this to our attention at the 
present moment—one an article by Eugenio 
Di Pirani in the last issue of Der Barde, 
and the other an address given by Charles 
Farwell Edson recently before the Gamut 
Club of Los Angeles. A considerable por- 
tion of the latter address is given in this 
issue of MusIcAL AMERICA, 

Mr. Di Pirani raises the question, “Why 
does America not have government music 
schools?” In view of the generosity and 
even extravagance with which the govern- 
ment provides for many forms of educa- 
tion, the writer dismisses at once the 
thought that it is due to the lack of means, 
He comes to the conclusion that it is largely 
because the great mass of the people 
have not yet come to the realization of the 
high significance of the art of tone. The 
far-reaching nature of this art in American 
life ‘he then bricfly and ably pictures. 

Mr. Pirani tells us that his question has 
been met with the insistence that there are 
enough private music schools. But it is 
precisely in this, he shows us, that the sore 
point lies. Private undertakings cannot 
possibly devote themselves disinterestedly 
to ideals of musical art. It is inevitable 
that they must look primarily to the profit- 
ableness of the undertaking. While there 
are private music schools of a most excel- 
lent character, nevertheless, the writer 
points out, we are prone in America to 
trade upon the terms “National, Interna- 
tional, World Conservatory,” etc. As 
there is no standardization of instruction 
in such institutions, or overseeing of the 
quality of instruction, this leads to the ex- 
istence and perpetuation of faulty methods 
in al] of the musical arts, and no true 
progress is made, in a large educational 
sense, toward an art completely rounded 
from all points of view. 

In Mr. Edson's thought we touch matters 
of more immediate practicability. If gov- 
ernment music schools are not to be estab- 
lished at once, let the government do some- 
thing real through the existing medium of 
its regular public schools. Such develop- 
ments always begin in a small way, but 
with a national force behind them increase 
as rapidly and broadly as the conditions 
allow, and finally become a great national 
activity. 

Since the government has done so much 
‘or the physical and commercial surround- 
ings of the American people, it is the next 
and logical step that it should do something 
for their artistic surroundings, This is in 
the natural course of things. It does not 
mean that such progress will merely hap- 
pen of itself. Action following an awak- 


ened public opinion must make it happen. 
This is the period of that awakening. Every 
person who reads or gives a thought to 
this matter, or could be made to think of 
it, should) formulate his principles, and 
form them right. He should know where 
he stands, for there is no telling at what 
moment he may be called upon to act. 

Mr. Bispham’s suggestion, in his reply to 
Mr. Edson, that the American Music So- 
ciety should take up this cause, is an ex- 
cellent one. As the society grows in extent 
and influcnce, and it is growing rapidly, it 
should be able to wield a great power for 
good and for accomplishment in this 
matter. 





Absinthe Philosophy 


Richard Carle, in a few words from the 
Pacific Outlook, quoted elsewhere in the 
present issue, adds a toothsome morsel to 
the feast of current musical discussion. 
These prophecies of what music or drama 
will be one hundred years hence are like 
most of the predictions concerning the end 
of the world—all theory. There are many 
different tendencies at work in the art 
world at the same time. To follow any 
one of these out to its logical conclusion 
would produce the most astounding results, 
and that is precisely what these Parisian 
savants of Richard Carle’s have done. 

One of them, seeing how vastly the ex- 
pressive power of music has been enlarged 
of late, and how it has thrown verbal ex- 
pression at times into the background, 
argues that it will shortly have the whole 
stage to itself. The other, seeing how the 
attainment of certain serious dramatic ends 
has made necessary the throwing of some 
bad music out of the theater, reasons that 
in the course of time all music will be 
thrown out. Both of these views are mere- 
ly extremism bordering on madness. The 
system of thought which produces such re- 
sults may be called absinthe philosophy. 
Its principle is to take any thought that 
occurs to one first, and hang on to it in its 
extremest shape, even if the world about 
one is giving an imitation of the last act 
of the “Gotterdammerung.” 





Mr. Henderson to the Rescue 


Mr. Henderson’s recent article on sing- 
ing, in the New York Sun, which is quoted 
elsewhere in this issue of MusicaL AMER- 
IcA, brings us again to the discussion of 
song. Mr. Henderson’s expressions * would 
seem to be based upon sound principles and 
to strike deeply at the root of the whole 
matter. While recognizing what Dr. Wiill- 
ner does not and cannot do, Mr. Henderson 
shows the one great lesson which he 
teaches, which is, to interpret the text. 

That he goes to extremes in this, or that 
lack of sheer vocal quality may have driven 
him to this extreme, may make him the 
best object lesson at the present time for 
the innumerable army of singers who sin 
in the opposite extreme, and who fail in 
the very quality in which Dr. Wiillner ex- 
cels, The point is, finally, to do what Dr. 
Willner does as regards interpretation, 
only to do it through singing, and not 
through recitation or cantilation. 


Too much stress cannot be laid upon the 
point which Mr. Henderson makes, that 
the singer should constantly be thinking of 
the ideal tone to be attained, and listening 
with a critical and comparative ear to the 
tone which he is making. This in opposi- 
tion to those who insist upon concentration 
on the parts of the physical organism. We 
believe this to be a truly fundamental 
point, one which every person striving to 
sing beautifully and well should take deeply 
to heart and ponder deeply. Without put- 
ting the major portion of one’s thought 
and efforts upon ideal interpretation and 
ideal tone, these great goals will never be 
reached. 

The sensationalism of much modern op- 
eratic singing must undoubtedly pass. Now 
that dramatic interpretation is coming to 
the front in opera, it is inevitable that 
some singers will excite attention through 
exaggeration of such effect, and without a 
real mastery of the art of singing. But 
this condition will not last, for such sing- 
ing wears itself out speedily. And when 
the half-gods go, the gods arrive. 
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M. and Mme. Cleofonte Campanini 


This photograph shows the distinguished 
Italian conductor of the Manhattan Opera 
Company, Cleofonte Campanini, and his 
gifted wife, at their piano in the Hotel 
Navarre, where they have been residing 
during their stay in New York. The re- 
cent announcement that M. Campanini will 
sever his relations with the Manhattan at 
the close of the present season has caused 
great regret in operatic circles. 


Boninsegna—Celestina Boninsegna, 
who will sing at the Boston Opera House 
next season, has been frequently admitted 
to the intimacy of Queen Margherita, the 
consort of the late King Umberto, and has 
sung to her at her once famous musical 
gatherings in the Quirinal Palace. -As a 
mark of her esteem Her Majesty once pre- 
sented her with a brooch inscribed with 
the words, “From one of your admirers.” 


Amato—Pasquale Amato, the Metro- 
politan Opera House baritone, has fallen 
in love with New York. “The charm of 
New York,” says M. Amato, “lies in the 
favility of living here. You have developed 
hetel life to perfection. It is possible for 
ise to make any hotel my home. Believe 
n.e, this means much to artists. To be able 
to get an apartment, lighted, heated, fur- 
— catered for and all that, is wonder- 
ul. 


Crabbé—Armand Crabbé, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, is one of those en- 
thusiastic music-drenched souls who, when 
the fit is on him, regards neither time nor 
tide. Leaving an informal company not 
long since, where he had been playing some 
of Jan Blockx’s music, it occurred to him 
to show his friends one more beautiful 
theme of this composer which had entered 
his head. Returning, hat on the side of his 
head, cigar in the corner of his mouth, and 
a heavy overcoat over his left arm, he 
seated himself at the piano, and, becoming 
absorbed, played for three-quarters of an 
hour. At the end of that time his hat was 
still on his head, the cigar still in the cor- 
ner of his mouth and the heavy overcoat, 
which had been carried unheeded and un- 
felt all the while, was still on his arm. 


Langendorff.—Mme. Frieda Langen- 
dorff, who has been touring the Pacific 
Coast cities, has won a large number of 
admirers in that section of the country. One 
critic gives her this significant tribute 
“Langendorff can safely go on her conquer 
ing way, secure in the belief that a warm 
welcome will await her on her return.” 

Espinasse — Mile. Jeanne Espinasse, 
the Manhattan Opera Company prima 
donna, is an exception to the rule regard 
ing the superstition of opera singers, as 
she defies Fate by wearing peacock plumes, 
thought to be emblematic of ill-luck. 


Bach—Christopher Bach, whose per 
sonal history is almost the history of 
music in Milwaukee, celebrated his seventy 
fourth anniversary on March 24. His or 
chestra is known throughout the West. 


Tetrazzini—One of the most enthusi 
astic applauders at the opening night oi 
Ringling Brothers’ circus in Madison Squaré« 
Garden, New York, was Mme. Tetrazzini 
who was a member of the box party give! 
by E. F. Foley, the photographer. 
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AMERICAN OPERA 
SINGERS IN KIEL 


This Country’s Influence Is Strongly 
Felt at the German 
Stadt Theater 


Bertin, March 18.—Marcella Craft, the 
young American soprano who goes to Mu- 
nich October 1 to fill a new contract with 
the Munich opera, writes an interesting let- 
ter to the Berlin office of Mustcat AMEr- 
1cA from the Stadt Theater, in Kiel, where 
she is just completing a highly successful 
two-year contract. 

“Kiel, like the Berlin Royal Opera, has 
cpened its heart to Americans and we are 
received with open arms,” writes Miss 
Craft. “Some time ago Prince Adalbert 
(who has heard several performances of 
my Butterfly and who has each time called 
me to the royal box to congratulate me) 
presented me with a beautiful gold brooch, 
a laurel wreath set in rubies and in the 
center a royal crown above the letter A 
Herr von Spiedel writes me that I am to 
create the role of Madama Butterfly in 
Munich. 

“T wish to add some information regard 
ing some members of our company—partly 
Americans and partly those who have stud 
ied under Americans. Ada Saverni is a 
very promising young contralto from Ap- 
pleton, Wis., who has been doing good 
work this winter as Susuki, Nancy, Am- 
neris, Azucena, Erda and a great many 
smaller roles. Next Winter she goes to 
Colmar as first contralto and sings at 
Kroll’s Opera this coming Summer in Ber- 
lin. She has a resonant contralto. 

“We have as chorus director here Stanis- 
lov Letovski, an American, though of Bo- 
hemian parentage, born in Omaha, Neb. 
He is extremely talented. Though but 
nineteen years old, he also directs operettas 
and has had great success here, where he 
stands favorable comparison with many a 
much older man, and he is bound to suc- 
ceed both as a conductor and as a com- 
poser and pianist. 

“We have had guest performances from 
Maude Roosevelt as Elizabeth and Ellison 
Van Hoose as Lohengrin and Radanics. 
So you see Kiel really appreciates Ameri 
cans very much and we are spurred on to 
do our best. Our Hoch dramatisch, Frau 
Cordes, is a pupil of George Fergusson and 
our helden baritone, Emil Grifft, is a former 
pupil of Mme. Regina de Sales, now teach- 
ing in Paris. Our second Kapellmeister, 
Rudolph Krasselt, was at one time ‘cellist 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. So 
you see our theater is full of American 
ideas. 

“Our first ‘Kapellmeister, Dr. Felix 
Schreiber, has been, however, our patron 
saint. He is always helping us and always 
glad to have Americans under his baton, 
for he says we are very correct and con 
scientious in our work. His interest in 
Americans, in Musicat America, which he 
reads, and his faith in the artistic future 
of America, I think, deserve some recog 
nition from us. The orchestra over which 
he presides numbers sixty-five men, and be 
sides the theater work gives eight sym- 
phony concerts during the season. Dr 
Schreiber is certainly one of the most prom 
ising of the young directors of Germany 
This year and last he has directed not only 
the entire Ring, but all the Wagner operas 
—‘Salomé,’ ‘Tiefland,’ ‘Butterfly—as_ well 
as all the older works both Italian and 
German. Next year ‘Elektra’ is to be 
produced, of course, under his direction 
He hopes some day to go to America and 
actively take part in the musical growth of 
the country. Contrary to the opinion which 
seems to prevail in American circles in Ger- 
many that there is prejudice against Ameri- 
can artists, I have found quite the opposite 
to be true. So long as we are able to do 
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Many American Singers, Among Them Marcella Craft, Have Been Identified with 
the Artistic Work of This Picturesque Institution 


satisfactory work we are received with open 
arms .and are even as great favorites with 
the public as are the Germans. Intrigues 
are prevalent in every theater, but they are 
not based on the fact that we are Ameri- 
cans, but on the desire of every individual 
to rise in the career no matter who else 
may suffer thereby. 


“IT have sung as regular member of the 
Stadt Theaters in Mainz and Kiel and have 
made guest appearances in Hanover, 
Mannheim, Breslau, Stettin, Worms and 
Elberfeld and in both Kroll’s and Komische 
Oper, Berlin, and have found nowhere the 
least prejudice founded upon the fact that 
[I am an American, but rather the contrary.” 





EDITH BULLARD’S RECITAL 


Pupil of Anna Miller Wood Makes First 
Public Appearance in Boston 


30ston, March 24.—Edith Alida Bullard, 
soprano, pupil of Anna Miller Wood, one 
of Boston’s best known teachers and solo- 
ists, gave her first public Boston recital 
in Steinert Hall last Friday afternoon. She 
was assisted by Earl Cartwright, baritone, 
and Jessie Davis, pianist. The program 
was as follows: 


Beethoven, “‘La Partenza’’; Veracini, Pastorale; 
Pergolesi, “Nina”; Franz, *‘Schlummerlied”’; Dre- 
sel, “Iruhlingsnacht’’; Grieg, “A Dream”; De 
bussy, Aria from “‘The Prodigal Son’’; Wallace, 
“Nest Thee, My Bird"; Hopekirk, “Thy Dark 
Eyes, Eilidh’; Cyril Scott, “Blackbird’s Son”; 
Arensky, “But Lately in Dance’’; Paderewski, ‘‘My 
Tears Were Flowing’’; Rachmaninoff, ‘Floods of 
Spring’; and with Mr. Cartwright, Hildach’s ““Now 
Thou Art Mine” and Foote’s “Sing, Maiden, Sing.”’ 
Mr. Cartwricht sang Reger’s “Quiet of the 
Woods”; Wolf's “Secrecy” and R. Strauss’s “Se 
cret Invitation.” 


Miss Bullard’s recital was to have been 
given several weeks ago, but was post- 
poned because of her illness. At times it 
seemed that she had not entirely recovered 
from the effects of the cold, but her re 
cital, taken altogether, was successful and 
displayed to advantage the excellent quali 
ties of her voice and method. 

Mr. Cartwright gave particular pleasure 
in his singing of the Strauss number, and 
his rich, resonant voice was heard to ad 
vantage in his other solos and in the duets 
with Miss Bullard. 

Miss Davis added to the enjoyment of 
the program by her excellent accompani 
ments. There was an audience of good 
size, which applauded warmly. D. L. L 





Isabel Hauser’s Concert 


Isabel Hauser, a pianist who has not 
previously been heard in New York, intro 
duced herself at a concert in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel last Tuesday. Her program 
contained Richard Strauss’s Sonata in F 
Major, for ‘cello and piano; two numbers 
by MacDowell and the Algerian Suite of 
Saint-Saens, for two _ pianos. Anatole 
Bronstein and Henry Leroy assisted. 


SYMPHONY SOCIETY’S PLANS 


Damrosch Concerts to Be Given at the 
New Theater Next Season 


The Symphony Society of New York, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, has made its 
preliminary announcement for the season 
of 1909-10. Eight Tuesday evening con 
certs will be given at Carnegie Hall be 
tween the dates of November 16, 1909, and 
March 15, 1910. Sixteen Sunday afternoon 
concerts will be given at the New Theater 
on dates between November 7, 1909, and 
March 20, IgI0, 

The directors believe that the New The 
ater will prove an ideal place for the Sun 
day afternoon concerts. The seating ar 
rangements include twenty-three boxes, 
only slightly raised above the parquet; 564 
orchestra seats and 262 foyer stalls, 808 
seats in all, corresponding to the parquet 
seats in Carnegie Hall. There are 776 
seats in the first balcony and 378 in the 
second balcony. 

The coming season will mark the twen 
ty-fifth year of Walter Damrosch’s activ 
ities as an orchestral conductor. 


Composers and Marriage 

Wagner, when a young man, married an 
actress, “pretty as a picture,’ but she ap 
pears to have had but little sympathy with 
his aims, and he lived apart from her. He 
afterward married a daughter of Liszt, who 
did appreciate his genius, and with her he 
was very happy. 

The girl whom Haydn married turned out 
a shrew. Berlioz wrote, “O that I could 
find her, the Juliet, the Ophelia that my 
heart calls to, that I could drink in the in 
toxication of mingled joy and sadness that 
only true love knows. Could I but rest in 
her arms one Autumn evening, rocked by 
the North wind on some wild heath, and 
sleeping my last sad sleep.” 

We are told that a few years after these 
effusions were written he arranged an 
amicable separation from his wife, his for 
mer divinity, and he left her to die in 
misery and solitude. Handel was never in 
love, and had an aversion to marriage. 


FIRMS PLAN MUSIC 
FOR WORKING PEOPLE 


Milwaukee Business Men Organize 
Unique Association—Many 
Artists Appear 


Mitwaukee, Wis., March 29.—Several 
of Milwaukee’s leading business houses 
have formed a society to provide enter- 
tainments for the wage earners of the 
establishments and working people in gen 
eral. The unique organization will encour 
age refining influences and intellectual im 
provement by offering to the wage earners 
of the city the best of musical talent that 
can be secured, Concerts will be given 
every Sunday afternoon in connection with 
short talks on popular subjects. The pro 
grams will contain good music that is not 
too severely classical for the taste of the 
audiences, 

Officers of the new organization have 
heen elected in the persons of Dr. F. C 
Mock and Miss Jessie C. Starkweather. 

Alexander Petschnikoff, the Russian vio 
linist, recently appeared in Milwaukee to 
a small audience, owing to the limited ca 
pacity of the Athenzwum. Saint-Saéns’s 
“Swan Song,” Corelli's “La Folia,” Wie 
niawski’s “Souvenir de Moscow” and 
Grieg’s G Minor Sonata were the chief 
numbers, and were well received. 

Hans Bruening, whose retirement from 
the concert stage for more than a year has 
been a source of much regret, again ap- 
peared before the public as pianist, assist- 
ing Petschnikoff, and scored a_ brilliant 
success. 

Jeanne Jomelli was most enthusiastically 
received in her first appearance here be 
fore the Calumet Club. She proved herself 
of superior voice, and the program was 
exceptionally well rendered. 

The second of the Lenten musicales for 
the benefit of the Children’s Free Hospital 
presented Cecil Fanning and his teacher 
and accompanist, H. B. Turpin. Although 
the voice of Mr. Fanning was not at its 
best because of a bad cold, his ability was 
well displayed and his imaginative powers 
completely won his audience 

The recent concert by the Lawrence Col 
lege Glee Club, from Appleton, Wis., proved 
to be one of the most successful efforts 
made by a college organization in Milwau 
kee. The concert was held at the Grand 
\venue Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
largest Methodist church in the world, and 
the great edifice was completely filled with 
an enthusiastic audience. 

The twenty-six active members of the 
club displayed good vocal qualities as the 
result of the excellent training by William 
Harper, the well-known singer, who is at 
the head of the school of music at Law 
rence College. 

Dr. Ludwig Wullner, who recently scored 
such a remarkable success in Milwaukee, 
will sing again at the Pabst Theater on 
April 20. M. N. S. 





Earl Cartwright Has Busy Week 

30STON, March 29.—Earl Cartwright, 
baritone, was soloist at a special perform- 
ance of the Musical Art Club last Thurs- 
day afternoon, at which Hadley’s “Legend 
of Grenada” was sung. Mr. Cartwright 
also sang at a recital given by Edith Alida 
Bullard, in Steinert Hall, last Tuesday 
afternoon, and these performances, with 
the singing of the important baritone part 
in “La Vita Nuova,” with the Cecilia So 
ciety [Thursday evening, gave Mr. Cart 
wright a busy week. He is to sing at a 
concert in Somerville, Mass., April 8, and 
will give a recital in Bradford, Mass., 
April 30. He has a number of other im 
portant engagements pending for the bal 
ance of the season. D. L. L. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL 
ART SOCIETY SINGS 


Third and Last Concert of the 
Season Directed by Clarence 
Dickinson 


Cuicaco, March 29—The Musical Art 
Society of Chicago closed its third success- 
ful season last week with an interesting 
concert, one, however, that was made up 
so largely from the German that it neces- 
sitated printed guide forms to follow the 
singers. 

The Willner habit has apparently be- 
come so fixed upon the concert programs 
this season that the reading course is part 
of the current curriculum. Unfortunately, 
on this occasion, a number of the singers 
were away on other concert duties, so that 





the enlistment even with the “waiting list,” 
hardly filled the quota of the active so- 
ciety singers. This somewhat militated 


against the best revealment of one of the 
most difficult series of selections ever pre- 
sented in a local concert. 

Director Clarence Dickinson and_ his 
band of singers do work that at once is so 
fine and yet so artistic that they are hardly 
appreciated for their full value at home. 
Certainly the much-praised Toronto Choir 
attempted nothing here approaching the 
trials involved in Hausegger’s “Requiem,” 
or even Reger’s “Abendlied,” a maze of 
contrapuntal difficulties which were worked 
out in singable style and highly creditable 
fashion. 


The program opened with Bach's 
motet for double chorus, “Lieber Herr 
Gott Wecke Uns Auf,” a superb sample 


of antique musical composition, brilliantly 
and easily sung, followed by a similar 
composition by Hans Leo Hasler. A 
sharply contrasting novelty succeeded in 
Schroeter’s “Freut Euch Ihr Lieben Chris- 
ten” and Mozart’s “Kyrie,” a canon for 
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five sopranos. This furnished a fine show- 
ing of the individual quality of the so- 
ciety. 

Following came a traditional cradle song 
and Palestrina’s “Salve Regina” for triple 
chorus. Unfortunately, the last was not 
as well given as some of its predecessors. 
Later came another novelty from the emi- 
nent theorist, Adolf Brune, who has long 
been connected with the leading musical 
educational institution of the West, and 
furnished an admirable and ingenious har- 
monic setting for the “Gypsy Song” of 
Adam Geibel. The society gave a perfect 
interpretation of Gustav Schreck’s “Night 
Wanderer,” followed by a Hungarian folk 
song, arranged by Director oe 

ee 


‘ DENVER QUARTET PLAYS 








Grace Field, Soprano, Wins Success in 
Denver Orchestra Concert 


DeNver, March 26.—The first concert by 
the Bezman String Quartet, a new organi- 
zation consisting of Morris Bezman, first 
violinist; David D. Abramowitz, second 
violinist; Jacob Perlmutter, viola, and Al- 
fred R. Buch, ’cello, was successful, from 
both artistic and financial points of view, 
beyond the expectations of the quartet’s 
most sanguine supporters. 

The quartets performed were Haydn’s 
D Minor, op. 76, No. 2, and Rubinstein’s 
F Major, op. 17, No. 3. 

Mrs. Bessie Fox Davis, contralto, the 
assisting soloist, included in her selections 
two of Lola Carrier Worrell’s songs, which 
were so favorably received that the com- 
poser, who was at the piano, was forced to 
bow repeatedly in acknowledgment. 


At the second concert, occurring on 
March 27, Florence J. Taussig, pianist, will 


assist the quartet in rendering Schumann’s 
Quintet, op. 44. 

Grace Field, soprano, displayed marked 
efficiency at her initial appearance in public 
here last Monday evening as soloist with 
the Denver Symphony Orchestra in the 
second of the Spring series of concerts, 

Her principal number was the popular 
Aria, for soprano, from Bizet’s “Les Pe- 
cheurs de Perles.” 

An important feature of this concert was 
the first local performance of MacDowell’s 
“Indian Suite.” 

The unparalleled triumph of Mischa EI- 
man at his recent concert in this city earned 
for him a second engagement for next 
month, under the management of Robert 
Slack, who has also secured the gifted 


young violinist for two concerts next aw 
son, W. 





Pension Fund Concert 


In order to start a pension fund for 
members of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, a concert will be given in Car- 
negie Hall the afternoon of April 4. Lil- 
lian Nordica, who recently contributed 
$1,000 to the fund, will sing. 
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Xavier Scharwenka and Emil Fischer 
are Miss Woehning’s musical sponsors, and 
her diligent work under these masters was 
rewarded by an engagement with the Met- 
ropolitan. In the brief period of her mem- 
bership she has already given satisfying 
proof of the readiness, capability and de- 
pendability of her vocal and dramatic re- 
sources. Her répertoire is comprehensive, 
including the French and Italian roles, 
Amneris, Azucena, Madalena, Nancy, Dalila 
and others. Especially in Wagnerian rdéles 
has she demonstrated her aptitude, and her 
work in this direction has won the com- 
mendation of competent critics. In her 
Wagnerian répertoire are Ortrud, Bran- 
gine, Fricka, Waltraute and Erda. 


PAULA WOEHNING'S 
SUCCESS IN OPERA 


Accomplished New York Girl a 
Promising Member of the 
Metropolitan Company 


One of the younger members of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company—a New York 
girl—is Paula Woehning, the daughter of a 


gifted authoress and dramatist. She was 
born in New York City and was taught her 
art in a sensible, rational and logical man- 








“MONNA VANNA” GOES ON 





Maeterlinck Loses Suit in Endeavor to 
Stop Opera’s Production 


Paris, March 25.—Maurice Maeterlinck 
has been nonsuited in his action against 
Henri Fevrier to prohibit the latter from 
producing “Monna Vanna” at the Opéra. 
The judgment did not decide whether, if 
a dispute arose, the composer or librettist 
had a right to dispose of their joint work, 
as the Court decided that their agreement 
with the publisher of the work gave the 
publisher full authority. 

“Monna Vanna” was produced in Paris 
last January, and an attempt to stop the 
production by injunction failed. Maeter 
linck based his suit on the ground that his 
wife, Georgette Leblanc, was to have had 
the leading part, which was given to Luci- 
enne Breval. 





Willy Hess Back from Europe 


Professor Willy Hess arrived from Eu- 
rope last week and left at once for Boston 
to rejoin the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The date for the last of the Hess-Schroe- 
der Quartet Concerts is now positively 
settled for Wednesday evening, April 7, in 
Mendelssohn Hall. There will be no assist- 
ing artist at this concert, the entire pro- 
gram being given by the members of the 
included in 











quartet. Professor Hess has 
the program a serenade for violin, viola 
and ’cello, by Leone Sinigaglia, which will 
be performed for the first time in New 
initia York. 
PAULA WOEHNING 
ner, under the noted masters, guided always 7 CONCERT 
by the canons of good taste, without any PIANIST 
attempt to trade in names rather than in onet + 


results. 

Miss Woehning possesses the attributes 
that lead to success in the operatic field. 
An excellent natural voice, ranging from 
low E in alto to high C in soprano, of even ists 

lit tist t pretation classes and lectures supplementing pri 
quality, a genuine artistic temperament, a vate instruction. Miss Georgia Kober and Mrs. 
steadiness of purpose and remarkable power E. T. Tobey, assistants. For terms and catalogue 
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which she has begun her career. 
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From stereograph copyright by 
New York City presents a gay and 
cheerful aspect in the Spring. A bit of 
green appears here and there even in the 
most unpromising places; femininity decks 
itself out in Spring attire, and happy chil- 
dren throng the parks. The city seemed a 
good place to stay in, and not foreseeing 
the deadly heat wave that was to devas 
tate it in that Summer of 1go1, I decided 
to stay in New York. Everybody I knew 
would be going away, and at least there 
would be quiet for uninterrupted work. 

During the period in which I had been 
thrown into association with the compos- 
ers, in the preparation of the book of 
schoo] songs, | had spent much time with 
them going over their other compositions. 
These were for the most part the men of 
the younger generation, whose work was 
not yet broadly known. | was determined 
to know exactly where we had got to in 
musical composition in the United States, 
to know what influences were at work and 
what tendencies were showing themselves. 

The results of this cruise of discovery 
were to me profoundly interesting. My 
first sensation was astonishment at the 
great amount of original, imaginative, 
characteristic work by American com 
posers, in manuscript, and wholly un- 
known. My astonishment was increased 
when I learned that the publishers would 
have none of this music. Practically with- 
out exception, the composers, one and all, 
told me that the publishers would take 
their insignificant and lighter works, but 
had no use for the music in which they 
had succeeded in expressing their indi- 
viduality, or into which they had put their 
best work and thought. 

The Summer now came on, and the dis- 
appearance of my friends one by one gave 
me time to think. And certainly all of my 
recent experiences had given me food for 
thought—an abundant meal of it. I had 
met many composers; I had seen the cre- 
ative impulse alive and at work, and I had 
seen many interesting, original, and neg- 
lected compositions in the obscurity of 
manuscript. The nature of these composi- 
tions was such as to make me feel that we 
were, nationally, on the eve of a signal ex- 
tension of the musical imagination, into 
fields hitherto untrod. I felt—taking it in 
the broadest possible sense, and excepting 
a number of strong individual creators 
whom the country had already produced— 
that the epoch of national assimilation was 
about to close and the epoch of output, of 
original creation, was to begin. 

The necessity now arose ot 
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plans for the Fall, of engaging in some 
definite work. In the long hours that I 
had to myself in that torrid and death- 
dealing Summer in New York City, | 
thought the matter over from every pos- 
sible point of view. The life of teaching 
usually entered upon by the young mu- 
sicians returning from European study ap- 
peared, on investigation, anything but at- 
tractive to me. It seemed only in the 
rarest instances to lead out to any broad 
fulfillment or goal of life. As a player, 
either of the violin or the piano, I never 
had any serious ambition. What, then 
was the alternative? Evidently there must 
be a revolution from the usual courses. 

There was still just one thing that 
seemed to me the reason, the goal, the 
core, the very grail of life—and that was 
musical composition. Whether mine or 
anybody’s else, it mattered not, so long as 
it was beautiful. Nothing seemed worth 
undertaking that did not aim straight for 
that, for its accomplishment, its advance- 
ment. The problem was to find an occu- 
pation which, practical in itself, would lead 
to this ideal end. 


The ends for which William Morris 
aimed, and the ideals presented by him, 
had always very strongly attracted me. 


>— 


friiur Farwell 


(3 


Caricature of Henry Gilbert 


lo have an art, and side by side with it a 
practical occupation, whether closely re 
lated to it, as in Morris’s own case or that 


of William Blake, or remote, as in the 
case of the shoemaker-poet, Sachs, or the 
lensmaker philosopher, Spinoza this 
seemed a desirable arrangement of the 


compromise necessary to those whose de- 
sires and visions make them feel like 
strangers in this world. I had been a 


printer long before the beginning of these 
Wanderjahre. There was a thought! | 
followed it up as rapidly as my _ wits 
would allow, and it led to this: I would 
print the compositions which | had seen; 


[ would take precisely the opposite view 
from that of the publishers, and_ select 
music which was the best art that the 


composers could produce, regardless of all 
other considerations; and I would include 
the printing of my developments of Indian 
music, which, upon repeated trial, were 
giving evidence of an increasingly favor 
able reception. lhis plan seemed practi 
cable, however ideal in intent. At least it 
aimed straight in the direction in which ] 
wished to go. Here again, in leaving the 
beaten path, | was innocent of the tribula- 
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tions which I was inviting upon myself, 
and here again a cruel Providence re- 


frained from granting me a timely end. 

In the Fall I went over to discuss the 
matter with Edgar Stillman Kelley, who 
was occupying the chair of music at Yale 
during Dr. Parker’s sabbatical year. I ob- 
tained from him the manuscripts of his 
two great songs, “Israfel” and “Eldorado,” 
upon the poems by Poe. These songs had 
been in existence for ten years. The first 
five years, Mr. Kelley told me, he could 
not get the publishers to take them, and 
the second five years he would not let 
them have them. Mr. Kelley was much 
interested in my plan, and I decided to 
make a start with those two songs and a 
number of the little sketches on Indian 
themes which I had made while in Ithaca. 

Newton Center, Mass., seemed the log- 
ical place to begin this work, for wherever 
my wanderings might take me, | should 
have a permanent home there with my 
parents, as a center to work out from and 
to return to. Besides, it was a part of my 
plan that my father should actively en- 
gage in this work with me. I accordingly 
went over to Boston and busied myself 
studying up the matter of music lithog- 
raphy, consulting with the proprietor of 
lithographic presses in Boston. The shop 
of John Temperley, printer, of Newton 
Center, became the central point of our 
activities. 

What to call the youngster thus launched 


now became the question. I was so filled 
with enthusiasm over the Indian music at 
that time (and still am, though not so 
greatly to the exclusion of other things) 


that nothing but an Indian name would do. 
Had | foreseen at that time that such a 
name would mislead people as to the 
broadly American aims of my undertak- 
ing, | would probably have chosen other 
wise. Many of the Indian melodies which 
[ had been studying and developing were 
a part of the great Wa-Wan ceremony of 
the Omahas. [he name Wa-Wan may be 
translated “to sing to some one.” In the 
ceremony the emblematic pipes of peace 
were presented by a man of one tribe or 
gens to a man of another, an important 
relationship being thus established between 
them. The ceremony, in which the whole 
village shared to greater or less extent, 
lasted five days. Its object was the bring- 
cordial peaceful rela- 


ing about of and 
tions, and its entire significance was ex- 
pressed through song. Nothing seemed 


more appropriate to my intentions than this, 
and | accordingly christened my _ child 
“The Wa-Wan Press.” 

It was a busy Winter, spent between 
Newton Center and New York, in which 
latter place 1 had taken a little studio up 
near the sky. There was an _ infinite 
amount of preparing and mailing announce- 
ments. It was my plan to appeal at first 
only to those persons whom there would 
be reason to suppose would be truly inter- 
ested. At that time composftions were 
brought out in the form of a quarterly 
series, in a chaste severity of style con- 
trasting with the usual styles of the time. 

At this time of need the movement was 


to find a strong ally in the person of Henry 
Gilbert. I first met this man of militant 
musical originality in the early months of 
1902. At that time he existed in an ob- 
scurity out of which he was later brought 
by his setting of Stevenson’s “Pirate 





HENRY GILBERT 


Composer of the Famous Pirate Song, 
“Fifteen Men on a Dead Man’s 


Chest” 
Song,” “Fifteen Men on a Dead Man’s 
Chest,” so delectably sung by David Bis 


pham to the delight of many audiences 
throughout the United States. 


(To be continued.) 


Edith Thompson Plays in Boston 


March 29.—Edith Thompson, 
has been playing at a number 
musicales in and around Boston 
this month. Two of her most recent en 
gagements were at the homes of Mrs 
Grant Walker, of Boston, and Mrs. Aaron 
Nathan, of Brookline. At the latter Miss 
Thompson gave an entire program as fol 
lows: 


BOSTON, 
the pianist, 
of private 


Prelude, 
Windmills,” 
Etude, 
Arabesque, 
**Marche 


Bach's 
“Little 
and Concert 
Schutt-Evler’s 
and Schubert-Tausig’s 


Miss Thompson’s 


Mozart’s Gavotte, Couperin’s 
MacDowell’s “Scotch Poem” 
Three Etudes of Chopin, 
Liszt’s ‘‘Liederstraum”’ 


Militaire.”’ 


playing was received 
with marked enthusiasm, and this was one 
of her most successful Lenten recitals. 
She will give a recital in Watertown, N. 
Y., April 19, and will play in concerts in 
Winchester and Salem, Mass., the latter 
part of the month. >. Be Be 
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Grand Opera the Source of Our Most 
Popular Airs, Declares This Composer 


Snapping his fingers at fame, Robert A. 
Keiser, a New York composer, spends much 
of his time writing marches and two-steps, 
ballads and sacred songs—anything the 
great public wants—and then signs some 
other man’s name to his work. He has writ- 
ten instrumental numbers and songs which 
have been published under one hundred 
names. Occasionally he puts his own name 
to a composition. 


In addition to being a man of many 
aliases, Keiser is credited with the unique 
distinction of being able to carry in his 
head thousands of compositions, some of 
which date back a century. Once he mem- 
orized the entire catalogue of one of the 
largest publishing houses in the country. 
Whistle any air or theme to him, and he is 
able to tell immediately what it is, even with 
works of obscure foreign composers. 

Keiser can write a “popular” composition 
in fifteen minutes. He admits that he draws 
on his musical memory in doing so, but 
declares that the other popular composers 
of the day do the same thing. 

“The grand opera is a source of inspira- 
tion to the popular composers, and they re 
hash these themes into all sorts of compo- 
sitions, which later have a wide sale, and 
oftentimes sweep the country,” said Mr. 
Keiser. “Thus, the newsboy on the street 
and the clerk in the office and the country 
girl in the prairie home, all of them non- 
opera goers, whistle or sing operatic selec- 
tions without knowing it. The composer 
simply takes the theme or principal aria of 
a fine old opera and changes the tempo. 
How many patrons of the grand opera 
knew that their favorite ‘Flower Song’ 
from ‘Faust’ was transformed into the 
swinging Indian march song ‘Hiawatha’? 
The most popular Indian song that I wrote 
was based on the theme from ‘Rigoletto.’ 
‘Lucia’ has also provided good material for 
popular writers. Selections from ‘Carmen’ 
have been used time and time again in 


popular form under other names. You 
would be astonished to know how many 
different variations can be evolved from 


one of the old opera scores. 
“With the composers of musical comedy 





ROBERT A. KEISER 


Under Various Names He Has Com- 
posed Music That Has Gained Great 
Popularity Throughout the Country 


the best known in this country, with one 
or two exceptions, show as little originality. 
Their work can be classified by schools. 
The Vienna school of writing has been 
popular in this country for years, and * The 
Merry Widow’ merely revived it.’ 

Mr. Keiser was asked why he used so 
many different names in writing. He said: 
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“I have different publics. I write Indian 
numbers under one name, sacred songs 
under another, teaching pieces under a 
third, and so on. I have written about two 
hundred numbers in all. There are dozens 
of men in the country who can write pop- 
ular compositions with great rapidity, but 
we have difficulty in finding lyrics that are 
good.” 

Mr. Keiser was born in New York, and 
says that he had no musical training to 
prepare him for his work. 


CHORAL SOCIETY IN “ELIJAH” 


Angelo M. Read Directs a Fine Rendi- 
tion by the Hornell, N. Y., Chorus 
BuFFaALo, March 24.—The Hornell, N. 

Y., Choral Society, Angelo M. Read, di- 

rector, now in its third season, sang Men- 








delssohn’s “Elijah” at its last concert. The 
soloists were Margaret Gaylord Newton, 
soprano; H. L. Murphv, tenor; Bertha 


Cushing Child, contralto, and Frank Crox- 
ton, bass. The accompaniments were fur- 
nished by an orchestra of fifteen. 

The singing of the chorus marked an 
advance over the previous concert, and 
showed a well-developed sense of correct 
phrasing, attention to shading and precision 
of attack. The solcists performed their 
various parts to the complete satisfaction 
of the large audience. 

The work of Mr. Read, as a choral di- 
rector, was authoritative and gave evi- 
dence of a serious study of the score. 





The Musical Play of the Future 


Every now and then some enthusiastic 
author who happens to have the public ear 
rises up and in his wisdom dips his pen 
into the future and tells all about what the 
stage is coming to. Usually what they 


. prophesy has already been done very well. 


Recently I read the opinions of two 
French savants, and leave it to the French- 
men to furnish the high lights. 

The prophecy of one was, in effect: “A 
century hence all expression from the stage 
will be made through the medium of music. 
There will be no spoken dialogue.” 

The gist of the other’s prophecy was as 
follows: “One hundred years from now 
all music shall have been driven from the 
theaters.” 

Can you beat that? 

And each proved his particular conten- 
tion to his own satisfaction. 

As for myself, one hundred years hence 
[ won’t give a merry hurrah whether dra- 
matic expression finds its vent through a 
French horn or a stuffed club. By that 
time the only music I shall be interested 
in will be the long expected toot of Ga- 
briel’s trumpet.—Richard Carle, in the Pa- 
cific Outlook. 


WITHERSPOON’S BASS 
HEARD TO ADVANTAGE 


Metropolitan Opera Company Singer 
Evinces Artistic and Vocal Progress 
at Recital 


Herbert Witherspoon gave an interest- 
ing song recital last Thursday afternoon in 
Mendelssohn Hall—interesting in the choice 
and contrast of the songs on the program 
and in his singing of them. His fine bass 
voice is more sonorous, finer in quality and 
more skillfully managed every time he is 
heard. He has musical taste and under- 
standing, and a feeling for characteristic 
interpretation of songs. 

His list of songs was quadripartite, com- 
prising groups of old songs and airs, of 
classical and modern songs in German, of 
modern songs in French and of modern 
songs in English. 

The first of 





these groups included 
Haydn’s “She Never Told Her Love,” 
Monsigny’s Air de Mathurin, from the 
Opera Comique “Rose et Colas” and Han- 
del’s “Furibondo Spira il Vento,” from 
“Parenope.” The second offered Schu- 
bert’s “Liebeslauschen,” “Das Wirtshaus” 
and “An Schwager Kromos”; Richard 
Strauss’s “Mit Deinen Blauen Augen” and 
Carl Loewe’s “Die Oasis” and “Beltsat- 
zar’s Gesicht.” The French songs were 
Rene Chansarel’s “L’Embarquement Pour 
Cythere,” Georges Marty’s “Le Centenaire” 
and Massenet’s “Si vous vouliez bein me 
le dire.” 

At the conclusion of this group Wither- 
spoon sang a madrigale by Pietro Floridia, 
from that composer’s opera, “Vittoria,” 
which was produced in La Scala, Milan. 
Floridia himself played the accompaniment. 

The songs in English were Sidney Ho- 
mer’s finely effective “The Pauper’s Drive,” 
Granville Bantock’s “In Time of Old,” a 
Hungarian folk-song, “My Heart and I,” 
which had to be repeated; the old Scotch 
song, “The Auld Fisher”; an Irish melody, 
“Benedemeer’s Stream,” and the Irish air 
so familiar in Witherspoon’s répertory, 
“Black Seela of the Silver Eve.” 

Witherspoon excels in the enunciation of 
text, in phrasing and in the coloring of his 
tone. His delivery is a delightful com- 
pound of elegance and vigor, which never 
transcends the limits of musical beauty, 
which attains fully its dramatic purpose. 

Arthur Rosenstein played the piano ac- 
companiments in his usual efficient manner. 


A Scandinavian soprano named Cally 
Monrad has been engaged for the Berlin 
Royal Opera. 





Leo Blech’s one-act opera, “Versiegelt,” 
has ‘ust been given with success at Frank- 
fort-on- Main. 
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BOSTON ’CELLIST TOURS THE SOUTH 


Frederick Blair Achieves Great 
Success in Recent Series 
of Concerts 


29.—F rederick 
Burton 


Boston, March Blair, 


‘cellist, whose studios are in Hall, 
has just completed a concert tour through 
the South, with very gratifying results. At 
each of the important cities in which he 
appeared he was received with enthusiasm, 
being frequently recalled and encored. The 
comments of the critics were en- 
tirely favorable. 

Mr. Blair is a 
ucation has been broad and well founded. 
No less a teacher than Julius Klengel, of 
Leipsic, has said of him: “I consider Mr 
Blair equal to any problem or enigma that 
may occur in the technic of his instrument. 
His rendition and conception of its litera- 
ture is thoroughly artistic and intellectual, 
and I have the greatest expectations for the 
future of this talented young man. 

Mr. Blair has an extensive répertoire, to 
which he is constantly adding. 
to his programs of last season he will, 
during next year, play the following com- 
positions: Sonatas by Locatelli and Valen 
tini, boelmann’s Variations Symphonique, 
“Elegie,” Fauré; “Chant du Menestrel, 
Glazounow; Scherzo, Godard; “The Ex 
ile.’ Martucci; “Reflections of William 
Radcliffe,” Mascagni ; Meditation from 
“Thais,” Massenet ; “Le Cygne” and “Pa 
vanne,” Saint- Saéns; Andante from Con 
certo, Schumann; Scherzo, Klengel; “Am 
Springbrunnen” and “The Fairies,” Da- 
vidoff; Serenade, Elfentanz, and Spinning 
Song, Sitt; “Vito,” Minuetto, and “In the 
Twilight,” Popper; Romanza, MacDowell; 
“Prize Song,” Wagner, and his own, “By 
the Lake.” 

Mr. Blair’s playing is characterized by 
richness and depth of tone, technical facil- 


various 


‘cellist whose musical ed 


In addition , 





FREDERICK BLAIR 


Boston’s ’Cellist, Who Has Had a Most 
Successful Season 


ity and extreme finish. His interpretations 
show temperament as well as intellect, and 





PIANIST PERFORMS 
PROGRAM UNAIDED 


Irvin F. Randolph Fills Breach Caused 
by Illness of Assistant at Recent 
Recital 


A recital by Irvin F. Randolph, pianist, 
and Ophelia Castellanos-Edwards, soprano, 
assisted by Miguel Castellanos, accompa- 
nist, was announced for March 24 in Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall, New York. 
Owing to a sudden and unfortunate indis- 
position, Mrs. Edwards was unable to sing 
and the burden of the entire recital de- 
volved upon Mr. Randolph, who, however, 
acquitted himself with distinction. 

His numbers were the Bach-Tausig Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D Minor; the Chopin 
Sonata in B Flat Minor; smaller composi- 
tions by Heller, Sinding, Schumann, Ran- 
dolph, Strauss-Schiitt, and a Liszt Hunga- 
rian Rhapsody. 

As a pianist Mr. Randolph has improved 
greatly since his last appearance, particu- 
larly in the clearness of his technical work. 
The best playing occurred in the Strauss- 
Schiitt paraphrase and the Liszt Rhapsody, 
though the Sinding “Marche Grotesque” 
was given with crispness, and won much 


are the product of a thorough musician- 
ship. 

applause. His own composition, rather 
dainty in texture, aroused much interest 


and had to be repeated. As a final encore, 
Godard’s “En Courant” was given. 

The audience was large, and expressed 
its approval in no uncertain terms. 


Calvé’s Farewell Sung for Charity 


Emma Calvé, the prima donna, sang her 
farewell for the season at a benefit of the 
Tuberculosis Clinic of the New York 
Throat, Nose and Lung Hospital, at the 
home of Mrs, William Salomon, No. 1020 
Fifth avenue, on March 24. Her selections 
included Gounod’s “Stances des Sapho” 
and “Serenade,” an aria from David, 
“Perle du Bresil,” Massenet’s “Serenade 
du Printemps,” airs from “Carmen” and 
some old French songs. Armand Lecomte, 
baritone; Inez Jolivet, violinist, and Victor 
Harris, pianist, also contributed to the ex- 
cellence of the entertainment. All the art 
ists donated their services. 


Opera Comioue Prices at Manhattan 

Prices at the Manhattan Opera House 
for the opera.comique will be half that of 
the grand opera prices, the highest price 
for the lighter variety to be $2.50. For 
this kind there will be a full complement 
of seventy musicians in the orchestra with 


a chorus of at least 100. Many of the art- 
ists now singing at the Manhattan together 
with a long list of new ones will be heard 
in these performances. No further sub- 
scriptions will be accepted for the opera 
comique nights thus giving the public an 
opportunity to purchase tickets at the box 


office. Four hundred thousand dollars has 
already been received for the grand opera 
nights 


KATHERINE R. HEYMAN 
WINS TRIUMPH IN BERLIN 


Difficult Program Presented by Ameri- 





can Pianist at Philharmonic 
Orchestra’s Concert 
3ERLIN, March 20.—Katherine Ruth Hey 
man, the American pianist who for the last 
four years has been touring Europe, ap 
peared with decided siccess in Berlin last 
week with the Philharmonic Orchestra, in 
the Beethoven Saal. lwo concertos (Mo 


zart D-moll and Arensky F-moll) and the 
Symphonische Dichtung “Les Dyjins,” by 
César kranck, comprised the program. This 


is easier said than rendered 

[he program, which was_ kolossal 
schwer, was one not worn out in Berlin 
Dr. Kunwald, the director of the Philnar 


tamihar with 
Miss Heyman’s 


monic Orchestra, was not 
any of the scores prior to 
concert, but he is a great director, and 
gave them magnificent readings. Miss Hey 
man’s playing was all that could be desired 
from a lady pianist. For form, thematic 
clarity and judicious use of temperamental 
expression Miss Heyman makes excuses to 
no one. She ts a highly interesting and sat 
isfactory performer. 

Miss Heyman is not only a pianist; she 
has high attainments as a poetess, some of 
her charming lyrics having already been 
set to music by Walter Morse Rummel and 
Arthur Farwell. Just a year ago Miss Hey 
man completed a successful Italian tour, 
when she was the recipient of much praise 
and honor. In Venice she played at Count 
ess Morosini’s, the great friend of the 
German Kaiser. In Genoa she was hon 
ored with the offer of a professorship in 
the celebrated Conservatory there, and 
given the keys of the town. Now Miss 
Heyman has just left Berlin for London, 
where she will repeat the Berlin program 
with the Beecham Orchestra, in Albert 
Hall. 

Miss Heyman is considering an American 
tour for the coming season. 

JASON Moore 





Robert Adams Buell Resigns 

AppPLeton, Whs., March 29. Robert 
Adams Buell, head of the piano depart 
ment of the Conservatory of Music at 
Lawrence College, has resigned. Previous 
to further study abroad, Mr. Buell will 
spend one year in concert work. Mr. Buell 
has been in charge of the piano depart 
ment of Lawrence College for the past two 


years, and in that time has built up a re 
markable reputation. His ‘successor has 
not as yet been chosen. M. N.S 





A young American coloratura soprano 
named Ethel Parks, a pupil of Lamperti in 
Jerlin, has just made a promising début at 
the Teatro Massimo, in Palermo, Sicily. 
choruses that are to 
Kais 

this 


The thirty-six male 
participate in the competition for the 
er’s trophy at Frankfort-on-Main 
Spring represent 7,554 singers. 





AMERICAN OPERATIC 
SINGER TO APPEAR 
IN CONCERT ABROAD 

















ELIZABETH E. BRICKENSTEIN 


American Singer, Who Has Finished 
Successful Season in Opera in 
Germany 


March 20.—Elizabeth 
American singer who 
has displayed much talent in her operatic 
work in Germany, will probably appear 
upon the concert stage during the coming 
season. 

Miss Brickenstein has just completed an 
engagement at the Rostock Stadttheatre, 
where she successfully sang “Gutrune” in 
“Gotterdammerung” and similar parts in 
other operas. While in Dresden she was 
one of Carl Scheidmantel's best pupils. 


A. I. 


DRESDEN, SAXONY, 
E. Brickenstein, an 


Florence Wickham for Metropolitan 

Florence Wickham, the American mezzo 
soprano now at the Court Opera, in Schwe 
rin, Germany, has been engaged for the 
Metropolitan for next season. After being 
prepared for the opera stage by Mathilde 
Mallinger, in Berlin, where she made her 
début, she toured this country with Henry 
W. Savage’s “Parsifal” company. Last 
Spring she sang at Covent Garden. 


General Intendant von Hiilsen of the 
Berlin Royal Opera and Royal Theater, 
has been made Count von Hilsen-Haese- 
ler. 
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FROM “ MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 





Riccardo Martin Denies It 
NEw 
Dear Mephisto: 

This morning, true to my usual habits, 
on opening Musicat America I turned im- 
mediately to your most amusing “Musings.” 

Much to my chagrin, I find that you re- 
fer to an article which appeared in the 
Evening Post some days ago (and in the 
Sun as well), in which the impression is 
created that I had declined to “oblige” the 
management of the Metropolitan by sing- 
ing the rdle of Froh, in “Rheingold,” on 
the ground that I considered it an unim- 
portant part. 

Let me hasten to assure you that I con- 
sider every Wagnerian role important, and 
was only to happy to have at last an oppor- 
tunity of trying myself in German opera. 

In spite of the fact that I was singing 
an average of three performances a week, 
and was studying “Pique Dame” night and 
day, I managed to learn and rehearse Froh. 
The reasons which prompted me to request 
the management to relieve me of the rdle 
were more than amply sufficient, and con- 
cerned only the management and myself. 

But to state, as one newspaper did, that 
I considered it “beneath my dignity” to 
sing the part is utterly absurd. 

As to my willingness to “oblige”’—c’est 
pas la peine d’en parler! I respectfully re- 
fer you to my record for the present sea- 
son. Since October 1 I have studied no less 
than twelve different operas, and have sung 
no fess than sixty times up to the present 
moment. I have added to my list of operas 
performed such important works as “Aida,” 
“Tosca” and “La Wally,” not to mention 
the “Requiem” of Verdi. I have never failed 
to sing when called upon (unberufen!), 
and on one occasion sang six performances 
out of the seven that the company gave in 
one week in Greater New York. 

As to my willingness to “oblige,” 
cannot be the slightest discussion. 

Now, I know you to be a good “devil,” 
and I hope that you will give this letter the 
same prominence as vou gave to the article 
in question. Faithfully yours, 

Riccarpo MaARrrtTIN. 


York, March 27, 1909. 


there 


The Question of Editing Piano Music 


New York, March 29, 1900. 
To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 


As an afterthought to my reply to Mr. 
Mantel’s “War Cry,” I would submit the 
following: 

I see two sides to the question of the 
advisability of havine fingered, phrased and 
annotated editions of important instructive 


works. For the auto-didact, or self-in- 
structing amateur there ought to exist a 
copiously phrased and annotated, simply 


and easily fingered and carefully pedaled 
edition; but for the earnest student whose 
mental faculties and self-reliance are to be 
developed, and who is under the guidance 
of an experienced and progressive teacher, 
there should rather be used an edition in 
which even most of the original composer’s 
indications of fingering, etc., were elim- 
inated. 

This would afford excellent material to 
test the pupil’s knowledge of the rules and 
exceptions to rules of fingering, to apply 
the principles of adaptation of finger-hand 
and arm positions to the musical grouping 
of tones. This will simultaneously require 
a looking into the phrasing and harmonic 
melodic and rhythmic construction of the 
composition. The pupil should learn to 
adapt the fingering not merely to the lines 
of least resistance—to reduce the technical 
difficulty, but also to consider the greatest 
possible effectiveness in the way of shading 
inflection and the coherance of tone sveces- 
sion. This may, at first, require the great 
est mental labor for both teacher and pupil, 
but the results will show an incomparable 
amount of progress from lesson to lesson. 

It would not be thought of nowadays to 
study chemistry without experiments, or 
anatomy just from picture books, or arith- 
metic or geometry without original mental 
problems to solve, and so on with other 
everyday school studies in which the ad- 
vanced principles of psychology and peda- 
gogy are applied, which in ordinary music 
teaching some of the most unscientific and 
old-fashioned customs and traditions (not 
methods) still prevail. 

If then several great teachers and per- 
formers have worked hard in their day 
to bring about some improvement, and 
others later on in turn supersede these 
reformers, it seems amusing to have some- 
one, now at this late day, arouse himself 
to the fact that the sweet simplicity of 
his “good old times” was disturbed and 
encroached upon by people who were at 
work twenty-five years ago. 

G. L. BEcKER. 


Regarding Mme. Lamperti’s Correction 
New Yorxk, March 26, 1909. 

Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 
always so fair in your notices 
of concerts, etc., may I ask you to correct 
Mme, Lamperti’s idea of Louis Arthur 
Russell’s estimate of the celebrated teacher 
on the occasion of his lecture on “Breath- 
ing Methods,” recently printed in your ex- 
cellent paper? 

As I well remember, Mr. Russell, in his 
lecture, placed power of correct diagnosis 
and common sense as of the highest impor 
tance among the teacher’s requirements, 
and he added that these two qualities were 
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the particular possession of Signor Lam- 
perti, whom he called a “great teacher” 
who “got results.” In all of this estimate 
Mme. Lamperti seems to agree with Mr. 
Russell. The statement of the lecturer that 
the many so-called exponents of the Lam- 
perti “methods” in America are not agreed 
as to the principles taught by the Maestro 
is a matter of every-day comment in the 
profession. A devoted reader, 
F. A. G, 


An American Reader in London 


No. 30 BripputpH MANSION, 
Marpa VALE, Lonpon (W.), 
March 17, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

I have just returned from the provinces, 
and find a package of MusicaAL AMERICAS. 
[ have pleasure in forwarding $3 for one 
year’s subscription. In a hasty glance 
through your very interesting paper I no- 
tice an article on music on the works of 
Edgar Allen Poe. As you ask for any in- 
formation regarding further works on our 
talented countryman’s literature, may I 
modestly state that about one year ago I 
wrote a rather extensive piano composi- 
tion to be played to the reading of Mr. 
Poe’s “Ulalume”? It is written very close 
to the text, and as the piano part is diffi- 
cult it would demand the work of a clever 
pianist and an actress of musical feeling. 
I may mention that Maxine Elliott has 
found the setting very interesting, but al- 
though a clever English actress is inter- 
ested in it, the opportunity of presenting 
such a work is rare. 

May I draw attention to another sub- 
ject, namely, regarding the disappearance 
of my wife (Ethel Leginska)? The one 
and only cause of her failing to give her 
fourth recital of French music February 5, 
at Afolian Hall, was that she had memor- 
ized over one hundred pages of music in 
two weeks, and was simply overwrought 
and was not quite capable of playing the 
program in her nervous state. I am writ- 
ing this on account of the very malicious 
statements made in some American papers 
that there was an outside love affair. This 
is absolutely untrue. Believe me, 

Yours faithfully, 
EMERSON WHITHORNE. 





Pittsburg Claims Credit 


Pitrspurc, Pa., March 23, 19009. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

I read your comments on the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra with much interest. The 
closing paragraph is faulty, inasmuch as 
the custom of allowing a resident composer 
to conduct his own works was first set in 
this city by Mr. Paur and the Pittsburg 
Orchestra, February 12 and 13, on Lin- 
coln’s anniversary. The courtesy was ex- 
tended to Filelis Zitterbart and Adolph M. 
Foerster, both born in Pittsburg, each con- 
ducting his own compositions. The prior- 
ity of “example,” therefore, belongs to 
Pittsburg, which I infer was not intended 
as a slight on this city. Please give this 
correction space in your valued paper. 

Respectfully, N. Power. 


The Spelling of “A Cappella” 


BuFFALo, N. Y., larch 24, 1909. 
To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

I forward to you an exact notice which 
appeared in the Toronto Globe of March 
20, 1909. It is written by E. R. Parkhurst, 
editor of Musical Canada, and was prompt- 


ed by my letter which appeared in Mvu- 
SICAL AMERICA some months ago. It is as 
follows: 

“Mr. Angelo M. Read, the musician and 


composer, writes calling attention to the 
fact that choirs in their programs almost 








invariably use the words @ capella for un- 
accompanied choir music. ‘A capella, which 
he says is Latin, means ‘in the style of a 
she-goat.’ The correct spelling should be 
‘a cappella’ (with two p’s), which is Italian 
and means ‘in sanctuary style.’ It is some- 
what humorous to be told by Mr. Read 
that the Mendelssohn and other choirs of 
this city have been announcing year after 
year they would sing ‘in the style of a 
she-goat.’ Mr. Read, in his own composi- 
tions as published recently, has the term 
spelled‘ad capella.’ The Buffalo critics are 
already using the same spelling. The sub- 
ject might be worth investigation by To- 
ronto’s erudite musicians.” 

Very truly, ANGELO M. 


An Incitement to Young Students 


BaLtimore, Mp., March 19, 1909. 
To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

The reading of your splendid paper gives 
an incitement to young students to improve 
in their musical careers. It is a delightful 
paper that is worthy of consideration. | 
gladly invite all to subscribe for it. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN BANCIA. 


READ. 





Gerhard Hauptmann, Germany’s fore 
most dramatic author, is a close friend of 
Cosima Wagner. He left Berlin for Italy 
immediately after the recent premiére of 
his “Griselda,” to spend the Spring season 
at Santa Margherita, where the Czarina of 
Bayreuth has a villa. 
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A CHAT WITH EUGENIO DI PIRANI 


Brooklyn’s Noted Teacher, Pianist 
and Composer Tells of His 
Musical Experiences 


A stockily built man of middle height, 
inclined toward stoutness, with broad 
shoulders surmounted by a_ well-molded 
head, dark, typically Italian eyes, soft and 
dreamy, changing to fiery brightness when 
the owner’s conversation becomes animat- 
ed; a nose slightly Roman, and the whole 
figure crowned by bushy black hair, just a 
little thinner and grayer than when I first 
met him some years ago—imagine all this 


and you may have a mental picture of Eu- 
genio di Pirani, teacher, pianist and com- 
poser, as he looked to me when he opened 
wide the door of his apartment at No. 135 
Prospect Park West, Brooklyn. 

There, in a comfortable chair, I listened 
to an interesting account of his career, his 
methods in teaching, and stories of celebri- 
ties he had met in his musical life in two 
worlds. 

The subject of this interview lay back 
in his chair, stole a furtive glance at a 
clock and awaited my long-distance run of 
questions. 

“So,” said he, in that pleasing accent and 
melodious voice of the cultured Italian 
gentleman, “you wish ‘l’histoire de ma vie.’ 
Well, I was born in Ferrara, but I was 
sent to Bologna for my education. There 
I attended the Galvani Lyceum for my 
courses in languages, literature, and so 
forth, and also the Rossini Lyceum for my 
musical training. This conservatory was 
once directed by Rossini, but not in my 
time” (with a sly wink). “There I studied 
the piano with Golinelli. 

“T received my diplomas from _ both 
schools at the same time, but was then un- 
decided as to my career. My family wished 
to make me a lawyer, but my tastes in- 
clined toward music. 

“Just here occurred an event which de- 
cided my fate. It was in ’86. The Berlin 
Conservatory, it was when Theodore Kul- 
lak was director, announced a concurrence 
for a professorship in advanced piano 
playing. I told nobody, but resolved to try 
for it. My competitors were mostly Ger- 
mans, and I could not speak a word of 
their language. The examining committee 
told me that if I could learn to speak Ger- 
man in two months I could have the posi- 
tion. In two months I went again to the 
committee, conversed with them in de- 
fective German, which was much worse 
than the English I am speaking to you, 
and satisfied them that I was prepared to 
assume my new duties. 

“My first lessons were crowded. The 
students flocked to see the new Italian 
professor—I was a curiosity. Every mo- 
ment I heard explosions of hilarity, caused, 
of course, by my amusing mistakes in 
German. 

“During my stay in Berlin I formed a 
close intimacy with Kullak, with whom I 
often played, and also, as you Americans 
say, ‘took time by the forelock’ and studied 
composition with Friederich Kiel. 








EUGENIO DI PIRANI 


The Distinguished Brooklyn Musician 
Who Has Had a Successful Career 
in This Country and Abroad 


“In 1902 I made a European concert tour 
with Mme. Webster-Powell. In 1904 | 
came to America. I settled in Brooklyn, 
and am now one of the instructors at the 
Powell Institute of Music. 

“T have also seen a little of journalistic 
life. For several years I was music critic 
for theh Berlin Kleines Journal, which 
seems odd, considering I was an Italian. 
Now I am a writer for Der Barde, a Ger 
man periodical published in New York. 

“In America I have done some concert 
izing with Mme. Powell, and have given a 
few recitals, but I spend most of my time 
in teaching and composing.” 

Here the conversation’ turned to the 
Signor’s work in composition. 

“Well,” he continued, “my efforts have 
always soared high. My principal impor 
tant works are my ‘Heidelberg’ Suite, for 
orchestra, which has been played in Ger- 
many several times; the ‘Venetian Scenes,’ 
for piano and orchestra; an opera, “The 
Witches’ Song,’ with text in German and 
English, based on Wildenbruch’s ‘Hexen- 
lied,’ which has been produced in Prague; 
and ‘The Black Blood,’ an opera just com- 
pleted and still in manuscript. The story 
deals with slavery in the South, and the 
words are by Mme. Powell. I have a 
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ballet-pantomime, ‘The Artist’s Dream,’ 
also in manuscript. Two years ago I pub- 
lished ‘High School of Piano Playing,’ 
Opus 8&8, and a second part to it consisting 
of the études, taken from Part I. The 
specialty of these études is that they are 
pleasing pieces and tend to educate the 
pupil musically and technically. I have in- 
troduced a revolutionary method of finger 
ing sixths, which makes for smoothness 
and legato. All scales are fingered the 
same and require only one passing. I per- 
formed these ‘Concert Etudes’ in Vienna 
before an audience of prominent musicians, 
among them Goldmark, Brill, Leschetitzky, 
Door and Epstein. Leschetitzky showed 
much interest in my fingering of sixths. 
After I had finished playing. Epstein rose, 
saying, We must now study Pirani.’” 

Pirani is a “Prince of Raconteurs.” Here 
is a story he tells about Sir Michael Costa, 
throwing some light on the character of 
the celebrated conductor and composer: 

“My first important début,” said he, as 
he wheeled around on his piano chair after 
playing a few trifles, “was in London. 
Don’t ask me the year—it was in eighty 
something—it makes it too far back. I 
had a letter of recommendation from the 
Empress of Germany to Sir Michael. I 
found him shaving. He called out roughly, 
for he was a brusque man, ‘I don’t know 
you, but that letter is so dear to me that 
I will do anything for you. What do you 
want?’ 

“*T want to play at Covent Garden,’ I 
replied. He had asked what I wanted, and 
I told him. At that time Sir Michael con- 
ducted every month a big concert at Albert 
Hall, of which Mapleson was the man.- 
ager. To Mapleson we went. Sir Michael 
walked up to him, and in his blunt way 
said: ‘This gentleman wishes to play at 
the next concert. He has been recom- 
mended by the German Empress. Let him 
play.” 

“Impossible!” replied Mapleson. ‘The 
program is made up, the artists engaged.’ 

“*Then,’ said Costa, ‘I will resign my 
post as conductor. I will direct no more.’ 

“Mapleson immediately yielded. As Sir 
Michael and I walked away he said to me: 
‘Tt is done,’” E. M. J. 


N. Y. Oratorio Society’s Next Concert 


The New York Oratorio Society’s com- 
ing performance of Bach’s “Passion Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew,” at Carnegie Hall 
on Thursday evening, April 8, will antici- 
pate by exactly a week the 180th anniver- 
sary of the first presentation of this mas- 
terpiece to the world, in the Thomas Church 
at Leipsic, on Good Friday, 1729. The so- 
loists for the Oratorio Society’s perform- 
ance will comprise Mrs. Corinne Rider- 
Kelsey, soprano; Mme. Louise Homer, 
contralto; Gervase Elwes, the English 
tenor; Claude Cunningham, bass-baritone, 
and Herbert Witherspoon, bass. 





Frederick Stock, of the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra, is not the only conductor of that 
name. In Leicester, England, there is a 
large choral society whose conductor is also 
Fred Stock. 


FINAL CONCERT BY 
THE VOLPE SYMPHONY 


Katharine Goodson, the English 
Piano Virtuoso, Soloist at 
Fine Performance 


With the lengthening of the days comes 
a shortening of the local musical roster, 
and every day or so brings another fare- 
well concert of the season of some favorite 
musical body. Thus last Thursday evening 
brought a termination to the subscription 
concerts of the Volpe Svmphony Orches 
tra. The scene of the good-bye was Car- 
negie Hall. The eminent pianist, Katha 
rine Goodson, was the soloist. 

The program was an all-German one. It 
began with Schumann’s Overture, “Geno 
veva,” and its rendition gave the metropo 
lis further reason to be proud of this body, 
smacking of youthful relish and buoyancy, 
as well as breadth and nobility. 

Beethoven’s Symphony No. 6 (Pastor 
ale), followed, and presented no technical 
difficulties that Arnold Volpe and his men 
could not overcome. There were evident 
a magic tone, dash and splendid precision 
in this number. The conductor had _ his 
young players under excellent control. 

Liszt’s Concerto in E Flat Major was the 
vehicle for Miss Goodson, and was per- 
formed in a spirited and exceedingly praise 
worthy manner. The work of the English 
artist was evidently of the flavor that in- 
creases music love in the laity as well as 
the veteran concert-goer, for the applause 
was so insistent and genuinely enthusiastic 
that many recalls finally brought an en 
core, Schumann’s “Nachtstiick,” poetically 
played. 

Wagner’s “Die. Meistersinger” prelude 
brought the enjoyable performance to a 
close. The good measure of elasticity in 
the strings was again sustained, as was the 
general spirit. Refreshing were the energy 
of attack and Volpe’s rhythmic force in 
conducting. The manifest earnestness and 
sincerity of the young musicians-and their 
carrying out of the leader’s intentions as 
to expression and modulation were alto 
gether admirable. There were virility and 
sonority. 

This concert ended the fifth season of 
the orchestra, and its concerts have taken 
an important place in the city’s musical 
life. Also they have brought compositions 
of standard worth before a good many 
auditors who are not seen at other con- 
certs of the Winter. Thus the enterprise 
does its share in the education of both 
participants and public. 

A good-sized audience was generously 
appreciative. 





Robert Miller, for years the foremost 
trombone player in Leipsic, is dead at the 
age of sixty years. 
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Back Row—Hi, you in the front row, sit 


* * * 


(66 
1S down; I can’t see. 
Front Row—Hi, you in the back row, 
stop your noise; I can’t hear. 


“What do you think of my musical pro- 
gram?” asks the hostess. 

“Well,” answered Mr. Cumrox, looking 
over the tops of his glasses, “I must say it 
sounds better than it reads.’—Washington 
Star. 








* * * 








Gyer—There goes the greatest living de- 
tective. 
- Myer—Indeed! what made him famous? 
Gyer—He once discovered the plot of a 
comic opera.—Chicago News. 


The educational value of Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s grand opera campaign in Philadel- 
phia is a thing to be reckoned with as the 
end of the season draws near. One night 


in the first week of his season down there * * * 

a man came to the box office, where a Professor — What was Nero's. great 

newly employed Philadelphian was on duty crime? 

selling tickets. Bright pupil—He played the fiddle. 
“Two seats for ‘Rigoletto’?” asked the x * x 

citizen. : A local band was one day playing at Dun- 
[lhe green treasurer looked carefully fermline, when an old weaver came up and 


through the tickets that had been reserved asked the bandmaster what they were play- 


by telephone. ing. “That is ‘The Death of Nelson,’ sol 
“Not by that name, sir,” he reported. emnly replied the bandmaster. “Ay, man,” 
Such a thing couldn’t happen in Philadel remarked the weaver, “ye ha’e gien him an 
phia now.—New York Telegraph. awfu’ death.”—Glasgow Herald. 
x * * * * * 


An organ grinder, whose répertoire con- 
sisted largely of old-fashioned Italian melo 
dies and operatic selections, played one or 
two of them kefore a suburban hovse. 
There happened to be a party of music 
loving people on the porch—devotées of 
Wagner. 

The host, whose hair was long and 
brushed pompadour, beckoned to the man. 

"". should be glad,” said he, with a lofty 
“if you would kindly play a few 


A very fine soprano spending the Sum- 
mer in a little town sang several solos at a 
concert given for the benefit of the church. 
\ few days later she met an old lady who 
addressed her as follows: 

“Ain’t you the one that sung at the con- 
cert the other night? I thought so. Do you 
know, I was perfectly carried away by your 
singin’—I don’t know why !”—The Circle. 

* * x 


manner 
Mr. Highsome—Your daughter plays selections from Wagner. 
classical music, does she not? Immediately the organ grinder, throwing 
Mr. Struckoyle—I don’t know. My wife up his hands wildly, replied: 


Not for £50. I 
killa two mork wid 
him no more!”— 


“Wagner! Wagner! 
breaka three organ an’ 
your Wagner! I play 
Tit-Bits. 


looks after all that. But I think she does. 
I’ve heard her say she could play every one 
of Sousa’s marches with her eyes shut.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 








German Opera for Plaza Theater 
Arrangements have been completed by 





| the Messrs. Schubert whereby a German 
enry ames opera company direct from aes wee 

appear at the Plaza Theater for severa 
PIANIST and TEACHER weeks early in the Autumn. The Plaza 


Theater is now known as the New Ger- 
man Theater. 


12 Rue Leonard di Vinci, PARIS 
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QRGANISTS USE LENT 
TO GREAT ADVANTAGE 


Excellent Programs Presented in 
All Sections of America During 
Season of Meditation 


Throughout the country the Lenten sea- 
son is seized upon by organists as a pecul- 
iarly fitting time during which to present 
the masterpieces of organ literature, and 
as a result countless programs of excel- 
lence are heard. Among those presented 
are found some in which the compositions 
of the older masters predominate; others 
many a combination 

orchestral in con- 
too few, containing 


modern in character, 
of both, purely 
struction, and a few, 
works by American writers. It is natural 
that the large cities should offer many 
of the more important events, but the ex- 
cellence of the player or the program is in 
nowise guaranteed by the size of the city. 

Appended are several programs of note- 


some 


worthy value. The first, that’ given by 
Clarence Eddy at the Tompkins Avenue 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, repre- 


offering of organ 
Festival Prelude 


sents a characteristic 
works, and is as follows: 


and Fugue on “Old Hundred” (new), 
Clarence Eddy; “A Springtime Sketch,” 
Brewer; Finale from the Sonata in C 
minor, Baldwin; “A Deserted Farm” and 
“A. D. MDCXX.,” MacDowell; Toccata 
in E major, Bartlett, and Concert Varia- 
tions on the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 


Buck. 

A good example of a miscellaneous pro- 
gram is that of the twenty-fourth recital 
by Walter C. Gale, organist of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York, on March 20. 
It contained the Bach Prelude and Fugue 
in A minor; Macfarlane’s Cantilena in D 
flat; Kullak’s Pastorale in F; Sonata in G 
minor, Piutti (two movements); the Pre- 
lude to “Lohengrin,” Wagner, and the 
“Marche Heroique de Jeanne d’Arc,” by 
Dubois. 

The recital given with the aid of soloists 
is well represented by the last of the Len- 
ten recitals played by J. Warren Andrews 
at the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York, assisted by Tom Daniel, bass, 
and Edith B. Harper, soprano. It opened 
with the first movement of the Sixth So- 
nata by Guilmant, which was followed by 
the Nocturne from Mendelssohn’s “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” Mason’s “Pray- 
er,” Theme and Variations; an aria for 
bass, “If Thou Shouldst Mark Iniquity,” 
from Costa’s “Eli”; Mendelssohn’s “Hear 
Ye, Israel,” “Elijah,” for soprano; Kin- 
der’s Fantasia on “Duke Street,” Harris’s 
“I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say,” for 
soprano; “From the Accursed and Re- 
jected,” an aria for bass from Verdi’s Re- 
quiem, and Boellmann’s Choral in A. 

The program played by Lawrence F. 
Munson, assisted by Jennie Hall Buck- 
hout, soprano, at Holy Trinity Church, 
New York, on April 1, was similar in form 


Spinney; Scherzo in F, Hofmann; Sere- 
nade, Schubert; Ave Maria, Bach-Gounod, 
and Album Leaf and Introduction to the 
Third Act of “Lohengrin,” Wagner. 

H. Brooks Day performed, on March 21, 
at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, the 
following organ compositions: March Pit- 
toresque, Kroeger; Chorale, Brahms; Pre- 
lude and Fugve in E minor, Bach; Suite 
“Gothique,” Bollmann; Largo, Handel; 
Intermezzo, Callaerts; Romance, Day; 
Melody in G, Widor, and Allegro Sym- 
phonique, Day. 

Two well-arranged programs are those 
of Samuel A. Baldwin, organist of the 
College of the City of New York, for 
March 31 and April 4. The first: Intro- 
duction to Third Act and Bridal Chorus 
to “Lohengrin,” Wagner; Pastorale Re- 
ligieuse, Kramer; Toccata and Fugue in 
F major, Bach; Marche Funebre, Chopin; 
Sonata in the style of Handel, Wolsten- 
holme; Meditation, Sturges; ‘Schiller 
March,” Meyerbeer. The second: Prelude 
and Fugue in F minor, Bach; “Kol Ni 
drei,” Bruch; Sonata in C minor, Guil 
mant; “April Song,” Brewer; Etude Sym- 
phonique, Bossi; “Am Meer,” Schubert; 
Overture to “William Tell,” Lemare-Ros 
sini. 





Loudon Charlton Hears Violinist 
MILWAUKEE, March 29.—Loudon Charl 
ton, the New York manager, was a recent 
Milwaukee visitor, and while in the city 
listened to Frederick Makmuri, a violinist, 
of Neenah, Wis., who plans to appear on 


the concert stage in the near future. 
M. N.S 
Alexander von Fielitz has just brought 
out four new songs, Opus 89, which are 
favorably reviewed by German critics. 
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BOSTON CECILIA'S NOTABLE CONCERT 





Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘“‘La Vita Nuova’ Receives a Brilliant Performance— 
Earl Cartwright Distinguishes Himself 


Boston, March 28.—The Cecilia Society, 
Wallace Goodrich conducting, brought its 
thirty-third season to a memorable con- 
clusion last Thursday evening, when Wolf- 
Ferrari’s “La Vita Nuova” was sung for 
the first time in Boston. The chorus of 
the Cecilia was augmented by a choir of 
boys from the Church of the Advent and 
Trinity Church. An orchestra of sym- 
phony players did justice to Ferrari’s ultra- 
modern score, though there could have been 
more strings. 

Earl Cartwright took the chief vocal part 
for baritone, and Mrs. Frances Dunton 
Wood was the soprano. Alfred de Voto 
was pianist, and Albert Snow organist. 

The work made a profound impression 
here. Certainly it is the creation of a 
genius who has found a path of his own. 
It would be interesting, though not prob- 
ably especially fruitful, to discuss Ferrari's 
heredity, half German, half Italian—the 
ways in which nature went to work to 
create the man who should achieve such 
a wonderfully poetic and spiritual setting 
of Dante’s lines. Indeed, as one listens, 
there are many passages where the music 
and the text might have sprung simulta- 
neously from the heart and the brain of a 
common author. A composer, though en- 
dowed with the daring of Richard Strauss 
and his ilk, might well have been stag- 
gered by so great a task, but evidently 
Ferrari wrote this radiant music because 
“he had to,” and his aspiration is nobly 
justified by the result. 

The work is very complicated, rich and 
ultra-modern in its harmonic style, but 
the net result of the knowledge that is 
concentrated in that score is one of the 
utmost simplicity, purity and celestial pas- 
sion. The reverent and classic spirit of 
Dante breathes through every measure. 
One hardly knows which to admire the 
more, the new and very original instru- 
mentation or the masterly and often highly 
dramatic handling of the voices. Saving a 
slight blemish here and there, inevitable 
at a first performance, the work was pre- 
sented with fine enthusiasm and conviction. 

Mr. Cartwright bore the soloist’s burden 
of the evening, and he met the demands of 
a difficult and trying part with unfailing 
ability. His lines demanded not only the 
utmost thought and responsive fervor on 
the part of the singer, but a perfection in 
detail and intonation made especially diffi- 
cult by the unconventional support given 
the voice by the instrumental accompani- 
ment. More than this, Mr. Cartwright 
avoided the pitfall of emotionalism which 
would have been death to music of such 
a nature. He sang with manly fervor, but 
artistic restraint; he lived with the poet 
and the composer, and he voiced the ideal 
fervor of one of the greatest passions of 


history. He appreciated the twofold nature 
of the work, its religious exaltation and its 
dramatic, almost pictorial power. His in- 





EARL CARTWRIGHT 


Boston Baritone Who Sang the Prin- 
cipal Solo Parts at the Cecilia So- 
ciety’s Concert 


terpretation of the opening lines was calm 
and mystic. The fresh beauty of the “Bal- 
latta” was not unduly emphasized; it was 
permitted to speak for itself. Finally he 
voiced the cumulative passion of the text, 
and the final sorrow of the poem with 
the art of a singer and the emphasis of 
an impassioned reciter. 

Mrs. Dunton Wood has a voice well cal- 
culated to express the accents of the angel 
of Dante’s imaginings. O. D. 





German Musicians Make Accusations 


Inquiry is being made into the cases of 
L. J. Fischer, B. Leumer and R. Muller, 
self-declared as German university gradu- 
ates and musicians, who say that G. Es- 
sigke, musical director of the West Point 
Military Academy, deluded them into enter- 
ing the United States service under false 
representation, they not being aware that 
they were enlisting in the musical corps. 





CLARA 


de RIGAUD 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Voice Placing te Repertory 


Madame Langendorff, the 
great contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera, New York, 
and the Royal Opera of Ber. 
lin and Vienna, says: 

May 1st, 1908. 

I studied under the greatest 
masters wherever my professional 
life led me, but I found nowhere 
as clear and natural a course of 
tuition as Madame de Rigaud 
uses in her lessons. [Translation.] 
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MISS RUGGLES’S MUSICALE 


Janet Spencer Provides an Excellent 
Program of Songs 


Interesting especially from the viewpoint 
of contrast in music, old and new, was the 
Elizabeth Ruggles musicale in the Myrtle 
Room of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel last 
Monday evening. Janet Spencer, the emi 
nent American contralto, was the soloist. 

The program embraced numerous com 
positions of great diversity, and amounted 
practically to a Spencer recital. The first 
group included “Piangero,” from Handel’s 
“Julius Cesar”; “Violette,” Scarlatti; “Love 
Me or Not,” by Secchi, and Handel's 
“Dieux Grand.” The singer was in splen 
did voice, and merited the applause she re 
ceived. 

Two Strauss numbers, “Wie Sollten Wir” 
and “Wiegenlied’”; “Wenn ich Frih,” by 
Schumann, and two of Brahms’s songs, 


“Sapphische Ode” and “Der Schmied,” fol- 
lowed. 

The third group was almost entirely a 
tribute to Russia. Borodin’s “La Prin- 
cesse” and “Dissonance”; Mourssorzsky’s 
“Berceuse Russe” and “Wail of the He- 
brew Women,” the latter sung in Russian, 
and Debussy’s “Les Cloches” comprised the 
group. 

Chadwick’s “Ballad of the Trees and the 
Master,” La Forge’s “Butterfly,” Fisher’s 
“Go to Sleep,” and Rummel’s “Song” and 
vivid “Ecstasy” were the offerings of the 
American section of the program. A dis- 
tinguished audience found double enjoyment 
in the beautiful and highly admirable ac- 
companiments of Miss Ruggles, whose work 
was a silhouette of exquisite worth. 


SAN FRANCISCO TO 
HAVE NEW THEATER 


Important Musical Events Booked 
—Singer Engaged for Concert 
by Wireless Message 


SAN Francisco, March 23.—There will 
soon be a first-class concert hall in town 
for the first time “since the fire.” During 
the past three years most of the important 
musical events have taken place either in 
the Christian Science Church or, as in the 
case of the Damrosch Orchestra, in a skat- 


ing rink. But now a new theater with 
steel and concrete walls, earthquake and 
fireproof, will be turned over to nobler 
uses by the Orpheum vaudeville corpora- 
tion, which will move within a few weeks 
into its new downtown structure. The 
new Orpheum will be the largest theater 
in the West and the most solidly con- 
structed building of its type yet erected. 

The new music theater, rechristened 
“The Garrick,” will open on April 20 with 
Mischa Elman. Ben Greet’s . Shake- 
spearean Players, with the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, follow in the first week 
of May. Dr. Ludwig Wiillner is also an- 
nounced for next month. Meanwhile Os- 
sip Gabrilowitsch appears in the Scientists’ 
Church the coming week. On Easter Sun- 
day this pianist will play the Chopin con- 
certo with the symphony orchestra, led by 
Paul Steindorff, in the Easter festival 
concert. 

The singer for the occasion has been 
engaged in an unusual manner by Man- 
ager Greenbaum, who caught her by wire- 
less in mid-Atlantic. She is Elsa Thors- 
fvard, a San Franciscan, who has been 
singing for five years past in opera in 
Germany, and is now returning here on a 
visit. The Cecilia Choral Society will also 
take part in the festival. The Cecilians, 
led by Percy A. R. Dow, gave a prelim- 
inary concert this week, assisted by Mrs. 
M. E. Blanchard, Carl Anderson and Wal- 
ter Burkhalter. The dramatic cantata 
“The Crusaders” of Neils Gade was the 
most important number. It was excel- 
lently done. 

Other events of the week are a piano 
recital by Eugenie Ferrer, pianist, and the 
concert by the California Conservatory, at 
which a number of the compositions of 
Hermann Genss are to be given. Next Sun- 
day afternoon Henri Etlin, a graduate of 
the Paris Conservatoire, offers a piano re- 
cital of French music, while Schubert will 
furnish all the compositions for the pro- 


gram at the Lyric Hall “Pop.” 
ee 








Superannuated Thespians at Opera 


Former actors and actresses from the 
Edwin Forrest Home, at Holmesburg, Pa., 
were guests of Oscar Hammerstein at the 
performance of “Il Trovatore” at the Phila- 
delphia Opera House last Saturday evening. 
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PAUR GETS SILVER 
WREATH FROM BAND 


Director Dines Orchestral Players 
in Return and Season Ends 
in Harmony 





29.—As 
players of 


Pa., March a mark 
esteem, the the 
Pittsburg Orchestra presented, last Friday 


PITTSBURG, 
of personal 


night, to Director Emil Paur a solid silver 
wreath, with thé compliments of the or 
and the management. 

It is a souvenir of Mr. Paur’s first sym 
phony, “In Der Natur,’ which was one of 
the numbers on the program of the last 
pair of concerts of the season. Just as the 
clarinets had returned to the chief melody 
of the symphony, and as the last pipings, 
illustrating the songs of the birds in the 
early hours of the morning in the Hartz 
Mountains, floated through the top gallery, 
a dainty little six-year-old girl, Jeanne 
Devaux, daughter of Eugene Devaux, the 
English horn player in the orchestra, 
tripped through the maze of stands and 
handed Mr. Paur the wreath. The director 
at first thought it was a floral tribute from 
the players, but, as Mr. Paur took it up in 
his hands, Franz Kohler, first violin, 
waved his bow and the orchestra broke 
out into a fanfare, while the audience went 
frantic with delight. The wreath is prob- 
ably the most elaborate ever made, con- 
sisting of seventy leaves, each bearing the 
name of a member of the orchestra with 
a suitable motto. 

At the conclusion of the performance 
Manager W. T. Mossman announced that 
the season just closed was one of the most 
successful in many years. Mme, Emma 
Eames was the soloist at the last pair of 
concerts. Her work in the Bach aria, “My 
Heart Ever Faithful,” was highly satisfac- 
tory, and her ovation was almost as tre- 
mendous as that accorded to Paur. 

Pittsburg is to have a season of grand 
opera, April 26 to 28, by the Metropolitan 
Grand Opera Company. “Faust,” “Tann- 
hauser,” Puccini's “Madama Butterfly” and 
Verdi’s “Aida” will be sung. Many noted 
stars will appear. 

Director Paur gave a dinner to the mem 
bers of his orchestra at the German Club 
Saturday night, following the custom he 
has observed ever since coming to Pitts- 
burg, as a mark of esteem for his players, 
and taking this opportunity at the end of 
the season to thank them for their work. 

Great interest is being manifested in the 
final concert of the Pittsburg Male Chorus 
to be given at Carnegie Music Hall Thurs 
day night, April 15, when the prize com- 
position, “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” will 
be given for the first time, and the name 
of the composer announced. The club will 
also announce that it will give another $100 
prize for the best setting for male voices 
of a celebrated poem of national interest 
and patriotic sentiment. Bn. CB. 


chestra 





An Appreciation from Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, O., March 27, 1900. 
To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 

I just must have Musicat America to 
keep things lively and myself up to concert 
pitch, and everything has to stop—except 
the clock—when it comes, till I look it 
through and find out where our Cleveland 
soprano, Caroline Hudson, is going to sing 
and what the musical world is doing, any 
way. 

I will have a golden harp all tuned and 
decorated for you in the “New Jerusalem” 
when you arrive. 

Yours in the faith, 


CarriE T. Doan. 
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DENVER SOPRANO A 
FAVORITE IN BERLIN 


Frances Rose Is the Highest Salaried 
Singer at the Royal Opera 
House 


Bertin, March 20.—Frances Rose, the 
Denver soprano, has renewed her contract 
at the Berlin Royal Opera. It is now said 
that this American girl is the highest priced 
artist at the Kaiser’s playhouse. Certain 


it is that Vienna offered her a splendid 
contract, and Berlin in order to hold her 
had to match it. The artist had three 
written invitations to go to La Scala, in 
Milan, and give a “guest” performance 
in view of a contract, before she finally 
closed her new agreement here. 

In an interview she said: “I should like 
to have tried for La Scala, but Berlin has 
been very good to me. I have had excel- 
lent opportunities to grow here in my art, 
and when I have done commendable work 
the press has always recognized it. The 
Kaiser, after a recent appearance of mine 
as Venus, was very gracious to me and said 
some very complimentary and encouraging 
things of my art. 

“It is always a difficult thing for a young 
singer who has only herself to advise her 
to decide what is the best thing to do, and 
when the Vienna offer came to me I felt 
strongly inclined to go. It was a very 
flattering salary they offered me, and— 
well, I went to Intendant von Hiilsen and 
told him what Vienna had offered. He 
said, ‘Well, I would like to make a new 
contract with you, but I can’t afford to 
make one like that.’ I said, ‘Es thut mir 
sehr Leid,’ and left him to think it over. 

“Well, the next day a splendid contract 
was sent to me signed. We were so busy 
with ‘Elecktra’ rehearsals, however, that I 
neglected to sign and return it. Nearly a 
whole month went by. After my really 
gratifying success as Chrysothemis, in 
Strauss’s new work, when the Berlin press 
complimented me so highly on my work, 
I decided to remain, and sent the signed 
contract back.” 

Miss Rose was Richard Strauss’s first 
Berlin choice for Elektra, but she declined 
on account of the tax on the vocal powers. 

Miss Rose’s new contract here gives her a 
month’s vacation in the Winter and two 
months in the Summer. 





Jason Moore. 





CINCINNATI MUSIC 
LOVERS SURFEITED 


Concertgoers Welcome Respite from 
Concerts—Students’ Recitals 
Occupy Attention 


CINCINNATI, Marcn 29.—During the fore- 
part of the present season many of the 
local musical devotees were alarmed lest 
we be quite forgotten by concert artists, 
but in the past few weeks, though the sea- 
son has, in fact, not given Cincinnatians an 
opportunity to hear some of the greatest 
artists on tour, we have had more musical 
affairs than the public would support. One 
of the greatest audiences of the season was 
that which greeted Mme. Chaminade in 
November, but since then the public has 
been surfeited to the detriment of the va- 
rious artists who have appeared. 

Fortunately, nothing musically impor- 
tant will occur here until the middle of 
April, when the Dresden Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, with Germaine Schnitzer, Petsch- 
nikoff and other artists will be heard in 
Music Hall. Meanwhile we shall have the 
usual number of recitals at the schools of 
music, 

At the Metropolitan College of Music, 
on Wednesday evening, a recital by the 
pupils of W. S. Sterling and Helen T. 
Splain presented several young artists of 
more than ordinary talent. Another credit- 
able program was given by the pupils of 
the Clifton School of Music on Thursday 
evening, and Friday evening offered a 
piano recital by the pupils of the Ohio 
Conservatory. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
announces a concert of special interest for 
April 6, when an evening of Bach will be 
given by the two large student organiza- 
tions of the school, the Conservatory String 
Orchestra, under the direction of Sig. P. 
A. Tirindelli, and the Women’s Chorus, 
under the baton of Harold Beckett Gibbs. 

Hans Richard, pianist, returned Friday 
from Terre Haute, Ind., where he played 
with marked success before a large audi- 
ence. The Wooster, O., papers this week 
give much praise tc Mrs. Antoinette Wer- 
ner-West, soprano, and John Hersh, bass, 








two Cincinnati artists who sang there Tues- 
day night in “St. Paul.” Friday night Mr. 
Hersh took the bass part in the “Creation,” 
at Galion,’ and Mrs. West gave a recital 
before the Conservatory students in West 
Lafayette, O.° F. E. E. 


JOHN BEACH IN RECITAL 
OF OWN COMPOSITIONS 


Two Important Works on Poems by 
Robert Browning Heard in 
Carnegie Hall 


John Beach, pianist and composer, of 
Boston, gave a recital, largely of his own 
works, on Sunday afternoon, March 28, in 
Studio 826, Carnegie Hall. The purpose of 
the program was chiefly to bring forward 
Mr. Beach’s two large works on poems by 
Robert Browning. These are “In a Gon- 
dola,” a dramatic monologue, and a “Day 











JOHN BEACH 


A Well-Known Boston Pianist and 
Composer 


in Asolo,” which is made up from parts of 
“Pippa Passes,” chiefly Pippa’s soliloquy 
and lyrics. “In a Gondola” was sung with 
fine dramatic fervor by Harry Barnhart, 
tenor, and gains over the other work by 
its conciseness. Both of these works are, 
in a measure, an effort to create a new 
form arising directly out of the form of 
Browning’s dramatic lyrics. This form 
makes these works as long as an ordinary 
song cycle, but being a continuous develop- 
ment, somewhat after the idea of Wagner’s 
infinite melody, do not give the impression 
of song cycles. 

The “Day in Asolo” was sung with splen- 
didly rich voice and surpassing musical in- 
telligence by Una Fairweather. In fact, 
both singers had made a deep study of their 
respective works, and showed it in many 
fine points of interpretation. Mr. Beach has 
done sincere work in these compositions, 
which contain much of mood and fine de- 
tail. It is natura] that in striking out new 
paths he should leave one to feel that there 
is more work yet to be done before the 
new form shall have been mastered, 

Besides these works the program con- 
tained the following songs by Mr. Beach: 
“First Crocus,” “The Merry May,” “Twi- 
light,” “’Twas in a World of Living 
Leaves” and “A Woman’s Last. Word,” 
sung by Miss Fairweather; and his “New 
Orleans Miniatures,” for piano, charming 
impressions very delightfully played by the 
composer. Mr. Beach also, besides accom- 
panying the monologues, played with much 
refinement of style works by Chopin, Scria- 
bine and Schumann. The program proved 
very interesting to the hearers. 





Kitty Cheatham’s Coming Concert 


Those who have been charmed by the de- 
lightful art of Kitty Cheatham will have 
an opportunity to hear her again on Tues- 
day afternoon, April 13, when she will give 
her annual Easter matinée in the Lyceum 
Theater. As usual, Miss Cheatham will 
take her audience into the imaginative 
world of the child—those enchanted gar- 
dens which it is given to few to roam. 


MINNEAPOLIS “POPS” 
ATTENDED BY 60,000 


Last Concert of Series Heard by 
2,500 and as Many More Turned 
Away from Crowded House 


MINNEAPOLIS, March 26,—The Minneap- 
olis Symphony Orchestra closed the season 
of popular Sunday afternoon concerts 
March 21. The house was entirely sold out, 
and fully 2,500 people were turned away. 
It is estimated that 60,000 persons have 
heard the orchestral concerts this season, 
and the interest in the organization is 
steadily growing. Emil Oberhoffer, the coa- 
ductor, had arranged a delightful program, 
which the men played in fine form. 

While these concerts have been called 
popular, the music given has been of the 
best. Wagner, Berlioz, Mendelssohn, Tschai- 
kowsky and all the great masters of the 
past, with the best modern composers, have 
been represented on these programs. Even 
movements from symphonies have been 
given, and the public has filled the Audito- 
rium to overflowing every Sunday. 

The program for the last concert included 
the grand march from “Tannhauser,” the 
overture to “Hansel and Gretel,” by 
Humperdinck; “Spanish Rhapsody,” by 
Chabrier; symphonic sketch, “Jubilee,” by 
Chadwick, and Haydn’s “Farewell” Sym- 
phony, which was given according to tra- 
dition. 

Carlo Fischer, the first ‘cellist of the 
orchestra, was the soloist, and received a 
rousing reception, Mr, Fischer played a 
“Ballade,” by Rossiter Cole, and the “Kol 
Nidrei,” by ; Ag both of which he played 
with that warm tone and musical feeling 
so characteristic of his work. Two en- 
cores were given. 

The orchestra will leave April 18 on its 
annual Spring tour, opening April 19 in 
Winnipeg, where it will take part in a two 
days musical festival. 

he Minneapolis Choral Club, under the 
direction of Alfred Wiley, gave its third 
and last concert of the season Wednesday 
evening, March 24, in the First Baptist 
Church, The first season of the new choral 
club has been successful in many ways, 
and its promoters feel that they were jus- 

d in organizing a choral body to give 
choral compositions. The prin- 
of the evening was the can- 
tata, “Fair Ellen,” by Max Bruch, in which 
the club did good work, Mrs. Lewis Avery 
North, Mrs, Frank Strong Tisdale, Jen- 
nie Anderson, C. R. Carlson and How- 
ard Brown were the soloists. Miss Ander- 
son, Mrs, Tisdale and Mr. Carlson won the 
solo honors in a competitive examination, 
and possess promising voices and musical 
ability. 

A short number of songs were given by 
Mrs. North, Mrs. Tisdale, Howard Brown 
and Arthur Vogelsang. The latter singer, 
who is the head of the vocal department of 
the Northwestern Conservatory of Music, 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm of the 
evening. 

There is genuine regret among the mem 
bers of the Thursday Musical over the res- 
ignation of the president, Mrs. W. O. Fry- 
berger, who has been at the head of the 





club for the past four years. Mrs. Fry- 
berger has made such a success of her 
music lecture-recitals the past two seasons 
that she has decided to accept the numer- 
ous engagements offered her along this 
line of musical work and will hereafter 
devote al] her time to it. 

The Thursday Musical gave a concert 
Friday evening, March 25, in the First Bap- 
tist Church, for the benefit of the Thomas 
Hospital. The large auditorium was filled 
and an interesting program was given by 
Elvina Chenevrof, Frances Vincent, Mar- 
garet Gilmore, Agnes M. Lewis, Mrs. Wil- 
ma Anderson-Gilmore, Lewis Avery North, 
J. A. Nelson, M. P. Van der Horck, Edna 
Watson Williams, Lela Elmendorf, Flora 
Boyd and Christian Erck. 

Mrs. J. F. Dahl, Margaret Gilmore and 
Edna Burnside were the accompanists. 


RUBINSTEIN CLUB IN 
ITS THIRD MUSICALE 


Capital City Musicians Present Many 
Recital Programs—Interest in 
Shakespeare’s Visit 


Wasuincrton, D, C., March 29.—The Ru- 
binstein Club gave its third morning mu- 
sicale on Wednesday last in the Arlington 
ballroom. A varied program of vocal and 
instrumental numbers was presented by the 
following: Mrs. Robert Fatt, Olive Dem- 
erest, Kate E. Ellis, Elton Ronsaville, Ethel 
Tozier, Mrs. B. F. Gilmore, Mrs. Fanie 
Atlee Gage, Henry Xander and a string 
quartet ‘composed of Elton Ronsaville, May 
E. King, Ethel Lee and Mrs. May Rams- 
dell. The Rubinstein Club, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. A. H. Blair, gave several 
well-chosen numbers. 

A musicale occurred recently at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Norman Williams, under the 
direction of Mary A. Cryder; Mme. Olive 
Fremstad, soprano; M. Edouard Dethier, 
violinist, with Arthur Rosenstein, accom- 
panist, furnishing the program, Mme. Frem- 
stad charmed her listeners with her beauti- 
ful voice, while M. Dethier received no 
less applause for his violin playing. Mr. 
Rosenstein made an excellent accompanist. 

The choir of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
recently presented “Olivet to Calvary” 
(Mendelssohn) and “Crucifixion” (Stain- 
er). This choir consists of thirty-five men 
and boys, who, under the able direction of 
Edgar Priest, have been heard in much 
sacred music during the past Winter. Mr. 
Priest is an enthusiast in choral and organ 
music, and has done much to promote an 
interest in this work among the organists 
and choirmasters of Washington. 

The recent recital of Ethel Altemus, pian- 
ist, and Glenn Hall, tenor, under the direc- 
tion of Mary A. Cryder, proved one of the 
most artistic musical events of the season. 
The program displayed well the versatility 
of the two artists. 

Edith Pickering was heard in a group of 
songs at the recent meeting of the Friday 
Morning Club. Her selections included “In 
the Time of Roses,” Reichardt, and “But 
Lately in Dance I Embraced Thee,” Aren- 
sk 








Donald H. Freeze, pianist, and Earl Car- 
bough, baritone, were heard in a joint re- 
cital recently at the concert hall of the 
Library of Congress, 

Much interest is being manifested in the 
coming of William Shakespeare, the Lon- 
don teacher of singing, who will arrive in 
this city on Easter. W. H. 
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PHILADELPHIA GETS 
$15,000 FOR CONCERTS 


Councils Appropriate That Sum 
for Summer Music by Members 
of Orchestra 


PHILADELPHIA, March 30.—Summer con- 
certs on the City Hall plaza by forty-five 
players of the Philadelphia Orchestra are 
now assured. The Finance Committee of 
Councils reported favorably last week an 
appropriation of $15,000 for the mainte- 
nance of the orchestra during the Summer 
months. C. Stanley Mackey, librarian of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, will be the 
director of these concerts. Mayor Reyburn 
approves of the plan, and there will be four 
concerts weekly for twelve weeks. 

Members of the Opera Club, which was 
formed six years ago for the purpose of 
attending performances of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company at the Academy of 
Music, effected a forma] organization, to 
be known as the Metropolitan Opera Club, 
at a meeting in the Bellevue-Stratford last 
i{hursday. A constitution and by-laws were 
adopted and a board of directors elected, 
to have control of the membership. It is 
intended to double the present membership 
of thirty-five next season, and plans are 
being made to have a separate entrance and 
dressing-room tor members. Lhe board ot 
directors elected includes Charles E, Eisen- 
brey, Frederick Peakes, Charles F. Keller, 
E. Spencer Blight, Bernard H. Wood, Sel- 
den Miller and William Hatton Green. 

The soloists who will assist the Straw- 
bridge & Clothier Chorus in its presen- 
tation of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” at the 
Academy of Music on Monday evening, 
April 19, are Florence W. Hinkle, so- 
prano; Mrs, Russell King Miller, con- 
tralto; Paul Volkmann, tenor; Henri G. 
Scott, bass. The chorus is made up of 150 
voices, employees of Strawbridge & Clo- 
thier, and is one of the most popular of 
the large musical organizations in this city, 
lhe ability of the soloists is widely known, 
and the orchestra of sixty pieces will be 
composed principally of members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. The Strawbridge 
& Clothier annual concerts always fill the 
Academy to its capacity, and those who 
have heard the rehearsals predict that the 
singing of “Elijah” will be one of the 
chorus’s most successful presentations. 

Lillie Lawyer, of Paris, and Francis Rog- 
ers, of New York, baritone, will appear at 
a song recital to be given in the Clover 
Room of the Bellevue-Stratford Wednes- 
day afternoon, April 21, under the direc- 
tion of Frances Graff Sime. Mrs, Sime 
also announces a concert to be given at 
the Hazeltine Galleries on the evening of 
April 14, by Robert Armbruster, pianist, 
and Madeline McGuigen, violinist. Master 
Armbruster, who is eleven years old, will 
give a recital, under the auspices of the 
Colonial Dames, at the New Century Draw- 
ing Rooms, Monday afternoon, April 19. 

May Farley, soprano; Katherine Me- 
Guckin Leigo, contralto; Frederic C. Free- 
mantel, tenor; E, P. Monck, bass; Frank 
Heimbach, violinist ; Carrie Cauffmann, 
organist and accompanist, were the soloists 
at a sacred concert given at the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, Manayunk, this week. 

An augmented choir, under the direction 
of Frederick Maxson, sang Rossini’s “Sta- 
bat Mater” at the First Baptist Church 
Sunday evening. Isabel R. Buchanan, so- 
prano; May Walters, contralto; Nelson 
Chestnutt, tenor, and Edwin Evans, bari- 
tone, were soloists. 

The Treble Clef Chorus will close its 
season with a concert to be given under the 
direction of S. L. Hermann, at Horticul- 
tural Hall, Wednesday evening, May 5, 
the soloists being Thaddeus Rich, concert- 
meister of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The last concert of the season by the 
Hahn Quartet was given at Griffith Hall 
last Friday evening. The members of the 
quartet are Frederick Hahn, first violin; 
Lucius Cole, second violin; Harry Meyer, 





‘viola, and A. M. Schmidt, ‘cello. 


A well-attended and very interesting re- 








AS THE CARTOONIST SEES GUSTAV MAHLER 


























Any one who has attended a perform- 
ance at the Metropolitan Opera House at 
which Gustav Mahler, the celebrated Ger- 
man conductor, has directed, will appreci- 
ate the two cartoons reproduced herewith. 

















They show him in two characteristic atti- 
tudes. Herr Mahler, besides assuming the 
directorship of the New Philharmonic Or- 
chestra next season, has been re-engaged 
to conduct a number of performances at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 





cital was given last Saturday evening by 
the pupils of the Hyperion School of 
Music. The numbers on the program con- 
sisted of piano solos, two vocal numbers, 
several piano duets and two piano quartets. 
The recital was given under the direction 
of John W. Pommer and Franklin E. Cres- 
son, the management of the school. 
Ss. E. E. 





. Frederick Ayres’s Course of Lectures 


CoLoraAbo SprINGS, CoL., March 27.—One 
of the important features of Colorado 
Springs musical life this season has been 
the course of lectures given by Frederick 
Ayres, the composer, on Saturday morn- 
ings, at his studio. Mr. Ayres, besides 
having received a broad and excellent ed- 
ucation, scientific and classical, is an orig- 
inal thinker, and has put much of original 
thought into these lectures. Among the 
usual matters connected with musical his- 
tory, he has introduced such topics as the 
following: “Music, the Modern Art; 
Why?” “The Physical Basis of Music,” 
“Overtones; Their Importance”; “The 
New Harmony, the New Melody, the New 
Orchestra, the New Opera”; “Musical 
Symbolism, Realism and Mysticism in 
Modern Music,” and “lhe New American 
School—the Future.” 





Mme. Jomelli’s Spring Season 


Mme. Jeanne Jomelli will have a busy 
Spring season, including appearances in 
over a dozen cities, among them being 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; Cincin- 
nati, O.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Spartanburg, 
S. C.; Columbia, S. C.; Savannah, Ga.; 
Nashville, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; At- 
lanta, Ga.; Athens, Ga., and Newark, N. J. 
On May 3 she gives a recital at Colum- 
bus, Miss., which will round out an ex- 
ceptionally busy and successful season. 





Germaine Schnitzer’s Spring Plans 


Germaine Schnitzer will have a busy four 
weeks from April 10 to May 7, while the 
Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra is on tour 
in America. Miss Schnitzer has been se- 
cured as one of the soloists for the initial 
concert to be given at Carnegie Hall April 
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10. She also appears at Syracuse, N. Y., 
going from there to Hamilton, Canada, 
where she plays at a matinée, and on the 
evening of the same day she appears at 
Toronto. On the following day she plays 
a matinée at London, Canada, and in the 
evening at Detroit, Mich. Other cities 
where she appears with the Dresden Or- 
chestra are Cincinnati, O.; Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Savannah, Ga.; New Orleans, La.; 
Selma, Ala., and Atlanta, Ga. During this 
period she gives two recitals, at Denver, 
Col., and Richmond, and closes with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra at the 
Louisville Festival, May 7. Her concert 
tour this season is under the management 
of R. E. Johnston. 





Orchestra Organized at Fort Wayne 

Fr. Wayne, INp., March 29.—Eugene 
Troendel has succeeded in organizing a 
symphony orchestra here, with the assist- 
ance of local musicians. The organization 
numbers about fifty musicians. Marie 
Spiegel is pianist and Miss von Eberhardt, 
who has charge of the music at the Indi- 
ana State institution, is concert master. 
Hilda Spiegel, a promising violinist, and 
Adelia Reynolds, ‘cellist, are members. 
Mr. Troendel is a violinist of ability and 
a director of prominence in the State. His 
musical education was obtained at Leipsic 
and Carlsbad. He is a graduate of the 
University of Heidelberg. 





Dr. Wiillner in “Rosmersholm” 


Dr. Ludwig Willner again demonstrated 
his histrionic abilities at the New German 
Theater last Friday evening in Ibsen's 
“Rosmersholm.” His Rosmer, a part in 
which he holds high rang on the stage in 
Berlin, is a remarkable picture of a well- 
meaning and rather weak man who is a 
prey to morbid brooding, and alternates 
between hope and despair. His acting in 
the scene where he listens to Kroll’s accu- 
sations, and later his offer of marriage to 
Rebkka, produced a deep impression on 
the audience. 


THE “ KUNSTLERFEST” 
SUCCESS AT WALDORF 


Operatic Celebrities, with Aid of 
Burnt Cork, Give an American 
Minstrel Show 


Few events of the Winter have afforded 
such genuine amusement as did the “Erstes 
Deutsches Kiinstlerfest” which was held 
last Saturday evening in the grand ball- 
room of the Waldorf- Astoria Hotel in aid 
of the German Actors’ Fund. With many 
of the best singers of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company to sing, and well-known 
German singers and actors to appear in 


an old-fashioned black-face minstrel show, 
there was much that was serious and 
amusing. 

The long and oddly varied program be- 
gan at 8.30. The contributors to the en- 
tertainment included Emmy Destinn, Jo- 
hanna Gadski, Louise Homer, Felicia Kas- 
chowska, Marie Ranzenburg, George An- 
thes, Robert Blass, Otto Goritz, Allen 
Hinckley, Carl Burrian, Adolf Mihlmann, 
Riccardo Martin Carl Jérn, Adamo 
Didur, Paolo Gallico and Leo Schulz. 

Among the numbers on the concert pro- 
gram were a group of “Lieder,” sung by 
Destinn; an aria from “Robert le Diable,” 
by Didur, and a number of French chan- 
sohs. The opening number was the pro- 
logue to “Pagliacci,” sung by Otto Goritz. 
The last number was the toreador song 
from “Carmen,” sung in unison by all the 
singers of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. 

The second part of the entertainment was 
the old-time minstrel show by the men stars 
of the Metropolitan, besides Albert Reiss. 
Gallico, Schulz, Edward Falck, Richard 
Hageman and Hans Morgenstern, the Met 
ropolitan assistant directors; Eugen Burg, 
Heinrich Marlow and Ernst Wurmser, of 
the New German Theater, and Hy. Mayer, 
the caricaturist. 

The middle man was Goritz, and he was 
the blackest of the ring that sat about the 
temporary stage. surg was dressed ac 
cording to the German idea of a picka- 
ninny, which means that he had_ short, 
gray trousers, black stockings and but 
toned shoes. Every minstrel had a curly 
wig and pink rose on the side of his ear. 
Gallico not only played a selection from 
“Salomé” on the piano, but danced the 
dance of the seven veils while he was at 
it. Blass sang, while out of a phonograph 
came a voice that sounded like Caruso’s. 
Schulz, blackened up and with a wig like 
Papa Liszt, played the ’cello. Jérn sang 
a German ditty with no suggestion of rag- 
time. 

Mihlmann, disguised with so much black 
hair that even his voice was unrecogniz- 
able, sang a Russian lullaby which had 
very little minstrel flavor about it. But, 
then, minstrels in German are different— 
and “kiinstlerfest” minstrels must be more 
different still. 





Adelaide Gescheidt’s Success 


Adelaide Gescheidt, who sang before the 
National Society of Ohio Women March 
22, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, was re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm, and was 
obliged to respond to encores after each 
group of songs. Miss Gescheidt has a 
brilliant, well placed soprano voice of ex- 
tensive range and dramatic quality, with 
clear diction and musicianly phrasing. She 
has just finished a busy season in concert 
and oratorio and at many of the leading 
clubs. G. B. S. 





Hymn Writer’s Eighty-ninth Birthday 


BripGeport, CoNN., March 25.—Fanny 
Crosby, the blind hymn writer, observed 
her eighty-ninth birthday to-day. She 
wrote a special hymn for the occasion, 
which, set to familiar music, was sung by 
the company at the reception given in her 
honor. 
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BOSTON’S EVENTFUL WEEK OF MUSIC 





Germaine Schnitzer with the Symphony Orchestra—Two Lectures on 
Operas—Hess-Schroeder Quartet and Other Attractions 


Boston, March 29.—Among the interest- 
ing and unusual features of the week were 
the two lectures on Debussy’s “Pelléas et 


Mélisande” and Charpentier’s “Louise,” the _ 


works that Mr. Hammerstein gives us here 
for the first time, by H. L. Gideon, organist 
and choirmaster of the Temple Israel. Mr. 
Gideon dealt comprehensively and clearly 
with the music and the philosophy of these 
two epoch-marking works, and illustrated 
his discussion with themes played upon the 
piano and excerpts sung bv his assistants. 


Leland Hall gave a piano recital in Stein- 
ert Hall on Thursday afternoon, playing the 
Beethoven Sonata, op. 31, No. 2; an Etude 
in A, by Poldini; Mendelssohn’s “Song 
Without Words,” No. 21; Nocturne in B 
and C sharp minor Scherzo, Chopin; Pre- 
lude, Aria and Finale, Franck; Ballade in 
D, Intermezzo in B Minor, B Major Bal- 
lade, Brahms; “L’Isle Joyeuse,”’ Debussy. 
Mr. Hall gave the most striking proof of 
his maturing musicianship in the romantic 
sonata of Beethoven. He played this com- 
position clearly, manfully and with a fervor 
that went deeper than the surface. 

The Symphony Orchestra on Friday af- 
ternoon and Saturday evening played for 
the first time an overture, “On the Cliffs,” 
by André Maquarre, first flutist of the or- 
chestra. Germaine Schnitzer played for the 
first time in Boston with the Symphony 
Orchestra, and her choice was the Liszt E 
Flat Concerto. Schubert's “Unfinished Sym- 
phony” opened the program, and Brahms’s 
“Variations ona Theme” by Haydn followed. 
It had never been my privilege before to 
hear so hearty, finely illuminative a _ per- 
formance of Brahms’s splendid variations. 
The Liszt concerto retains its vitality in 
the most amazing manner. Yes, it is for the 
most part but gallant and ultra-fashionable 
drawing-room music, but it is amazingly 
clever arid full of the devil. That is the 
aroma of the Hungarian’s flaring genius, 
the flash of “the man who can.” Miss 
Schnitzer was somewhat ill at ease on Fri- 
day afternoon, but this very condition 


served to enhance the thrill of the nervous 
finale, and the performer revealed a poetic 
and individual conception of the pianist’s 
hobbyhorse. Mr. Maquarre’s overture, 
penned in the Summer while at the sea- 
shore in France, is a spirited thing, full of 
gusto and flamboyant, picturesque, heavily 
brilliant scoring. 

And Friday was an eventful day. In the 
evening the Hess-Schroeder Quartet, Hein- 
rich Gebhard assisting, offered this pro- 
gram in Chickering Hall: 


Quartet in D Minor (posthumous), Schubert; 
four movements, Prelude, Menuét, Aria, Burlesque, 
from suite for piano and violin in A Minor, Max 
Reger (first time); piano trio, Op. 97, Beethoven. 


If certain of the audience had attended 
mainly to show their sympathy for Mr. 
Hess in his bereavement, they were treated 
to one of the most interesting concerts that 
the quartet has given in Boston. The new 
suite by Reger was a surprise in many ways. 
It is as if the composer had unbent for a 
season and indulged in a flow of good 
feeling. The movements that we heard are 
often lyric, and in more instances than the 
“Burlesque” quite humorous. They are 
pleasantly scored, They were very pleasant- 
ly played. Mr. Gebhard and Mr. Hess re- 
ceived much well merited and enthusiastic 
applause, 

At the same time, but in another district, 
Karl Barleben, violinist, and May Belle 
Hagenow-Furbush, pianist, gave a recital, 
offering the Grieg Sonata in C Minor, the 
first movement of Sibelius’s fine violin con- 
certo, Sarasate’s “Faust Fantasie,” the 
Bach Chaconne, and piano pieces by Cho- 
pin. Unfortunately, one cannot divide one’s 
self in half. I am informed on good au- 
thority that this concert was worthy of the 
program, and what more can one say? 

On Saturday afternoon Gervase Elwes, 
the English tenor, sang for the first time 
here in Jordan Hall. His program was un- 
usually interesting, and, though Mr. Elwes 
is not what one would call a “tempera- 
mental” singer, he has personality and he 
is an interpreter of marked intelligence. 











Brooklyn’s Week of Music 








The news that Oscar Hammerstein was 
in Brooklyn last week spread rapidly 
through the borough, causing considerable 
comment in musical circles, and seemed to 
indicate that an operatic battle of Long 
Island will soon begin in earnest. 

Speaking of opera, the Metropolitan 
troupe gave a mighty performance of 
“Aida” at the Academy on the evening of 
March 24. The cast included Destinn, Ho- 
mer, Martin, Amato and Didur, supported 
by a picked chorus and orchestra under the 
spirited leadership of Toscanini. Verily the 
threatened Hammerstein invasion has 
brought about better operatic conditions in 
Brooklyn. The audience was one of the 
largest of the season. 

The “Ninth Symphony” was given a 
double hearing at the Academy of Music 
last saturday evening, when Walter Dam- 
rosch’s Symphony Society of New York, 
Frank Damrosch’s New York Oratorio So- 
ciety and E. M. Bowman’s Calvary Church 
Choir united under the direction of Walter 
Damrosch, presented the master’s immortal 
work in the fashion which had proved suc- 
cessful at Carnegie Hall. The solo choir 
was composed of Edith Chapman Goold, 
Beatrice Fine and Mrs. Techheimer, so- 
pranos; Mrs, B. K. Arnold, Mrs. E. B. 
Nobbes and Helen Schearman Gue, con- 
traltos; Reed Miller, John Bland and D. 
L. ‘Becker, tenors, and Frederick Weld, E. 
A. Jalin and Andrea Sarto, basses. 

The work of the soloists was excellent, 
but their position behind the orchestra was 
a disadvantage. In general, the performance 
was of a high degree of excellence. 

Under the auspices of the “Institute,” the 
foster-mother of art in Brooklyn, the 
Brooklyn Sangerbund, Dr. N. J. Elsen- 
heimer, conductor, gave its sixth annual 
concert, with the assistance of Bessie Bell 
Collier, Sophie Schnitzer and Hendricka 
Troostwyk, violinists; Hugo Troetschel, 
organist, and Raymond Nold, pianist, at the 
Academy Thursday evening, March 25. The 
work of the chorus was excellent, the re- 
sults of hard work, enthusiasm and co- 
operation between singers and conductor. 
Leu’s “Barcarole” proved the favorite num- 
ber, and persistent applause finally brought 


an encore. 


Florence Austin, erstwhile pupil of Ovide 
Musin, gave a violin recital at the Pouch 
Gallery on the same evening, with the 
assistance of Lillian Wells Ogle, soprano, 
and Marion Austin, accompanist. Miss 
Austin has technical virtues, a pleasing tone 
and plays with musicianly intelligence, sym- 
pathy and refinement. Her best work was 
in the Ries G Minor Suite. Mrs. Ogle con- 
tributed a group of songs, mostly of rather 
light character. She sang them well and 
deserved her share of the evening’s ap- 
plause, which was hearty and intelligently 
distributed. Florence Austin’s little sister, 
Marion, a pupil of Gaston Dethier, dis- 
played unusual gifts as accompanist. 

In spite of the unpleasant weather, the 
gallery was filled to overflowing with ap- 
parently delighted listeners. 

Contemporary with these last two events 
was the choral concert by the choir of the 
New York Avenue M, E. Church and the 
Brooklyn Institute sight-singing classes, 
under the direction of the organist, Carl G. 
Schmidt. There were also solos by the 
quartet of the church—Ethel B. Falconer, 
soprano; Susanne Zimmerman, contralto; 
A. C. Clough, tenor, and A. D. Cornwall, 
bass—and S. Lewis Elmer, organist at 
Memorial Presbyterian Church. Mr. Corn- 
wall, in “The Two Grenadiers,” made the 
“hit” of the evening. His voice is full and 
resonant, and his interpretations abound in 
temperament. 

Miss Falconer has a pure soprano voice 
of excellent quality, especially well man- 
aged in its upper register. Mr. Clough is a 
brilliant tenor whose phrasing is particu- 
larly worthy of notice. The chorus work 
deserves praise in every instance, but the 
“Bridal Chorus,” from Cowen’s “Rose 
Maiden,” was the best number. 

Bessie Bell Collier and Alexander Rihm 
gave a violin and piano recital at the Hemp- 
stead branch of the Brooklyn Institute 
Tuesday evening, March 26, in which Miss 
Collier repeated her successes of the eve- 
ning before. 

On the evening of March 23 John C. 
Griggs, baritone, assisted by Virginia Dea- 
con, soprano, and Charles Gilbert Spross, 
accompanist, at the Academy of Music, be- 
gan a series of five lecture-recitals on “The 
Song, the Aria and the Anthem.” The first 
evening was devoted to the Lieder of Ru- 
binstein. 





The Swedish Glee Club and the Norwe- 
gian Singing Society, in concert, combined 
under the direction of Arved Akerlind, 
gave a musical entertainment to a large 
Scandinavian audience at the Orpheum Sun- 
day afternoon, March 23. The soloists were 
Carolina Molina, soprano, and Herman 
Sandby, ’cellist, whom Florence Eagen ac- 
companied, 

Among the important musicales of the 
week were those held in St. Mark’s Parish 
House, on the evening of March 20, at 
which Amelia Gray Clarke, pianist ; Frances 
Wendell, soprano; Pauline Hathaway, con- 
tralto; Jessie M. Jay, violinist; Mrs. T. A. 
Crombie, accompanist, and a quartet con- 
sisting of W. G. Benjamin, George Birch- 
all, Joseph H. Crombie and Daniel C. John- 
son, took part; and at the Pouch Gallery, 
on the morning of the 24th, when Christine 
Adler sang in her finished style a group of 


songs, principally German. Miss Adler’s 
associates on the program were Mme. 
Jaggi-Weir, pianist; Louis Mollenhauer, 


violinist, and Sadie Mollenhauer, accompa- 
nist. 

Several excellent opportunities have been 
afforded the public recently to hear high- 
class organ music interpreted by well- 
known organists. 

March promises to be the banner month 
for pupils’ recitals. The instructors who 
put forth embryo prima donnas, virtuosi, 
and so forth, were Emma Richardson-Kiis- 
ter, at No. 144 Argyle Road, on March 20; 
George Valentine Ellery, No, 128 Montague 
street, March 22, assisted by H. S. Ricker- 
son, baritone, and Mrs. Charlotte Sloan, 
accompanist; C. H. Beebe, No. 272A Hal- 
sey street, Tuesday evening, March 23, and 
Gustaf Lindgren, at the Bethany M. E. 
Church. 

Robert B. Thomas, of Brooklyn, who 
died at Phillipsport last week on his sev- 
enteenth birthday, had been solo tenor at 
the Church of the Good Shepherd and St. 
Luke’s Church, Brooklyn, and _ Trinity 
Chapel, Manhattan. 





LAST FLONZALEY CONCERT 





Quartet Makes Its Final Appearance at 
the Stuyvesant Theater 


On Sunday evening, March 28, at the 
Stuyvesant Theater, the Flonzaley Quartet 
made its farewell bow for the season. The 
program consisted of the following works: 


Mozart, Quartet in D Major (Kochel 575); 


Leclair l’aine, Sonata a tre, for two violins and 
’cello, Op. 4, No. 1; Glazounow, Courante; Bee- 
thoven, Raagio from Quartet in G Major, Op. 18, 
No. 2; Dvérak, Scherzo from Quartet in A Flat 
Major, Op. 105. 


Before an audience not as large as it 
should have been, the quartet gave another 
exhibition of its delightful and distin- 
guished art. Such elasticity, such fluency, 
such fresh charm are unique among the 
quartet organizations in America. It is 
distinctly a Celtic as opposed to a Teutonic 
art, which fact revealed itself particularly 
in the playing of the Beethoven. There 
were those in the hall who were not pleased 
with this Beethoven interpretation. That 
that should be the case is certainly not due 
to the playing lacking in the highest artistic 
qualities, but merely to a different racial 
artistic temperament. 

The old “Sonata a tre” is a fine example 
of part writing for strings, and was greatly 
enjoyed. The Glazounow composition lacked 
individual character, but the Dvorak Scher- 
zo was redolent of its composer, and awoke 
the enthusiastic applause of the audience. 
These concerts should be better attended 
another season. 





The Eames-Gogorza Case 


The Eames-Gogofza affairs have been 
simmering during the past week. The sen- 
sationalists who hoped to hear Antonio 
Scotti, of the Metrepolitan Opera Com- 
pany, tell what he knew of the relations ex- 
isting between the singers, Gogorza and 
Eames, were disappointed, it being decided 
that his future examination will be in pri- 
vate. From Pittsburg comes the story of a 
bellboy who, it is said, received crushed 
fingers and various other injuries in escap- 
ing from the wrath of the soprano after he 
had followed her request in securing for 
her a newspaper, which was opened at a 
page containing in glaring type the divorce 
scandal. 





Baltimore Opera Season Ends 


BALTIMORE, March 29.—Puccini’s “La Bo- 
héme” was sung in the Lyric Theater to- 
night, when the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany appeared for the last time this season. 
The cast included Farrar, Sparks, Bonci, 
Amato and Didur. The performance won 
the hearty applause of a large audience. 

The management expressed great satis- 
faction with the season ending, and with 
the prospects for next season, in which 
Baltimore’s society by subscriptions and 
otherwise is already showing much interest. 





BENEFIT GIVEN FOR 
EXPATRIATE TENOR 


Mme. Rive-King Plays in Kansas 
City—Busch Pianist’s Club 
Has Musicale 


Kansas City, Mo., March 26.—A testi- 
monial concert was tendered Leon Schech- 
ter, a Russian tenor, on Monday evening. 
Mr. Schechter left Russia without serving 
the required three years in the army, and 
the proceeds of the concert were to help- 
pay the fine which was imposed upon him. 


He is the possessor of a beautiful dra- 
matic tenor, and has sung much in concert 
here. His numbers included Verdi’s “Ce- 
leste Aida,” “The World’s Desire,” by 
Levi; an aria from Tschaikowsky’s opera, 
“Eugen Onegin,” and the tenor parts in 
the quartet from “Rigoletto” and the sex- 
tet from “Lucia.” Others on the program 
were Mildred Langworthy, soprano, who 
sang Meyerbeer’s “Shadow Song”; Will- 
iam J. Murray, baritone, whose selections 
were Carl Busch’s “The Sea Hath Its 
Pearls” and Henley’s “Noon and Night,” 
and Hortense Bachrach, who sang Godard’s 
Berceuse, with organ accompaniment by 
Edward Kreiser, who also played a fanta- 
sia on themes from “Carmen,” 

Mme. Rive-King, pianist, was greeted by 
a large audience on Thursday evening in 
the Washington Boulevard M. E. Church. 
Her program included a Bach Prelude and 
Fugue, Liszt’s Rhapsodie No. 10, four Cho- 
pin numbers and three of her own compo- 
sition. Joseph Farrell, baritone, sang sev- 
eral numbers. 

Blanche Logan, a blind pianist, was 
heard Thursday evening in the Spalding 
Auditorium. Her program was an ambi- 
tious one and was well rendered. She 
played the Bach Prelude and Fugue in F 
Minor, Romance, op. 28, No. 11, and “Bird 
as Prophet,” by Schumann; Schubert’s Im- 
promptu, op. 10, No. 4, and a Valse and 
Chopin’s Ballade, op. 47. Alice Bardley, 
soprano, and Carl Stubenrach, ‘cellist, were 
the assisting artists. 

The Busch Pianists’ Club, composed of 
the advanced pupils of Mrs. Carl Busch, 
met Saturday afternoon at the home of 
Marian Morse. Those on the program 
were Marie Riggs, Cora Brandt, Alice Mar- 
quis, Miss Swift, Merle Kelsey and Pearl 
Weidman. Two members of the club, 
Emma Williams and Eleanor Neff, will 
leave the first of April to continue their 
studies in Berlin with Rudolf Ganz. 

Carl Busch, Mvra Belle Vickers, soprano; 
Peter Karsgaard, violinist; Henry Matthias- 
sen, ‘cellist, and Julius Ossier, pianist, will 
furnish a special program of music for a 
lecture to be given by Ivan Kirkegaard, of 
Racine, Wis. M. R. W. 





‘KATHERINE LINCOLN’S RECITAL 





Boston Soprano Assisted by Mrs. Hilton, 
Violinist 

Boston, March 29.—Katherine Lincoln, 
soprano, assisted by Mrs. Hilton, violinist, 
and Mary D. Chandler, accompanist, gave 
a recital in Potter Hall last Saturday after- 
noon. The program was made up of these 
songs : 


Handel, “Mi Lagnero Tacendo”’; Mozart, aria 
from “Entfuehrung aus dem Serial’; Raff, ‘‘Lore- 
ley”; Saint-Saéns, “Pourquoi Rester Senlette?”’ 


Brahms, “Die Mainacht”; Georges Hue, “Chanson 

d’Exil”; Godard, “July Song”; Grieg, “Wandering 

in the Woods”; Bereny, Lullaby; ogg? Spring 
se 


Song (with violin obligato); songs by ssager, 
Hook, Theresa Holmes Garrison, igurd Lie, 
Ronald. 

Miss Lincoln is a church singer and 


teacher well known in Boston. For some 
time she has been associated with Clara 
Munger, one of Boston’s best known voice 
teachers. She possesses a voice essentially 
lyrical in quality,the upper register of which 
is remarkably sweet and clear. She was re- 
peatedly recalled after each group by an 
enthusiastic audience which nearly filled the 
hall, and she added several numbers to the 
printed program. D. L. L. 





John Barnes Wells in Atlantic City 


At a concert in Atlantic City, March 28. 
John Barnes Wells, tenor, appeared on the 
program twice and was compelled to re- 
spond to several encores. His program num- 
bers were “You Flaunt Your Beauty in the 
Rose,” from Lisa Lehmann’s “The Golden 
Threshold”; “Beloved, It Is Morn,” Ayl- 
ward, and “Rose Fable,” Mailey. His en- 
core numbers were “The Little Irish Girl,” 
Moore; “May Time,” Oley Speaks; “The 
Elf Man,” a composition by himself, and 
Young’s “Phyllis Has Such Charming 
Graces.” 
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ST. LOUIS ENDS SEASON 





Symphony Orchestra and Elsa Ruegger 
in Last Concert of Year 


St. Louts, March 27.—The last important 
concert of the season occurred last Thurs- 
day evening, when the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, with Elsa Ruegger, ’cellist, as 
soloist, gave one of the best performances 
of the present year. Both Miss Ruegger 
and the orchestra received a warm recep- 
tion from the large audience. 

Max Zach has been re-engaged as di- 
rector of the orchestra, and every effort 
will be made to place the organization on 
a paying basis. While the deficit for this 
season was much smaller than ever before, 
yet those who have always met the excess 
bills hope that it will soon be possible to 
make both ends meet. 

It is expected that the orchestra will give 
a four weeks’ series of concerts in the 
Coliseum after Easter, to be followed by 
Ellery’s and Creatore’s bands, if the experi- 
ment proves successful, E. H. 





Dutch Music Heard 


Some unfamiliar and interesting music 
by Dutch composers was played at a re- 
cital given by Miss Rodi van Stockum, 
mezzo-soprano, and Jan Deggeller, violin- 
ist, at the Hotel Astor last Thutsday after- 
noon. Deegeller played an old Dutch peas- 
ant song and contradance arranged by 
Julius Roentgen, father of the second vio- 
linist of the Kneisel Quartet. The so- 
prano sang in Dutch songs by W. Nicolai 
and d’Ambrosio. The pieces were much 
applauded, and evidently pleased the audi- 
ence. Deggeller played also in excellent 
style two movements from Bach’s sonata 
for violin alone, the now popular “Medi- 
tation” from “Thais,” and a serenata by 
d’Ambrosio. The singer then was heard in 
songs in German. The program closed 
with two songs by Hildach, in which Deg- 
geller played the violin obbligato. 





Mme. Langendorff’s Season 


Mme. Frieda Langendorff has celebrated 
her entrance into the American concert 
field this season with an extensive tour 
through the South, the Middle and North- 
west and down the Pacific Coast, besides 
a generous number of miscellaneous en- 
gagements in New York and vicinity. Her 
Spring season includes appearances with 
the Dredsen Philharmonic Orchestra 
throughout its entire American tour. Mme. 
Langendorff will sing at the orchestra’s 
début at Carnegie Hall April 10; also at 
Syracuse, N. Y.; London, Canada; Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Columbia, S. C.; Savannah, 
Ga.; Nashville, Tenn.; Selma, Ala.; Atlan- 
ta, Ga.; Athens, Ga.; Newark, N. J., and 
she also sings at the Greenville Festival. 





Youthful Prodigy Plays 

NASHVILLE, March 29.—Susan Clarissa 
Kilbourne, a young pianist of eleven years, 
a pupil of Aline R. Blondner, appeared in 
recital on Saturday morning, March 20. 
Her program included the Mozart Con- 
certo in C Major, in which she had orches- 
tral accompaniment; the same composer’s 
Ninth Sonata, and smaller numbers by 
MacDowell, Gurlitt, Scarlatti and Durand. 
Miss Kilbourne displayed much talent and 
excellent training. 





People’s Symphony in Brooklyn 

The first chamber concert in Brooklyn of 
the People’s Symphony Society occurs on 
Friday evening, April 2, at Association Hall, 
No. 502 Pulton street. The program will 
be presented by the Kaufman Quartet, with 
Laeta Hartley, pianist; Leo Schulz, ’cellist ; 
Maurice Kaufman, violinist; F. A. Thomas, 
baritone, and Miss L. Vojacek, accompa- 
nist. 


Gilibert in Hartford 

Hartrorp, Conn., March 29.—Charles 
Gilibert, baritone, of the Manhattan Opera 
Company, New York, appeared in a recital 
of French songs in Unity Hall on March 
25, under the auspices of the Musical Club 
He sang with peculiar charm and captivated 
his audience. Arthur Rosenstein was the 
accompanist. W. E. C. 





Toronto Oratorio Society Plans 
Toronto, March 29.—It is announced that 
the Toronto Oratorio Society, already the 
largest chorus in the city, will add 100 
voices to its forces. The society is planning 
to give an elahorate performance of Men 


delssohn’s “Elijah” next season. 
H. H. W 





Karl Klein’s Second Recital Announced 

Karl Klein is to make a Western tour 
after the second and last New York re- 
cital, which he will give in Mendelssohn 
Hall on Tvesday afternoon, April 13. Bru- 
no Oscar Klein will assist his son at this 
concert. 


FESTIVAL ANNOUNCED 
BY FEDERATION CLUB 


Convention Officials Appointed in Grand 
Rapids, Mich.—Lectures and 
Recitals 


MempuHis, March 29.—The Dominant 
Ninth Choral Society of Alton, Ill, an- 
nounces for its seventeenth season its first 
May Festival and the engagement of the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra, with Freder- 
ick Stock, director. There will be a series of 
three concerts at the Temple Theater, at 
Alton, May 3 and 4. The soloists for the 
concerts will include Perceval Allen, Dan 
iel Beddoe, Ludwig Becker, and the Ora- 
torio of “Elijah” will be presented with 
Miss Allen, Mr. Beddoe, Margaret Keves 
and Herbert Witherspoon as soloists. The 
chorus taking part in these performances 
is under the direction of Mrs. C. B. Roh 
land, and consists of 125 voices. 

Two attractive programs have been given 
by the St. Cecilia Society of Grand Rapids 
this month. On March 5, with Mattie Ful 
ler and Audie Kelly as chairmen, a splendic 
program was given, the subject for the 
afternoon being “Variation Forms and 
Goethe Texts.” Illustrations were attrac 
tively given by several prominent and tal 
ented members of the society. The second 
concert of the month occurred on the roth, 
the program on contemporary European 
composers being in charge of Mrs. Freder 
ick Clark and Cornelia Hopkins. 

The following members of the St. Ce 
celia Society of Grand Rapids have been 
appointed on the local biennial board for 
the meeting in May: President, Mrs. I. W 
Barnhart; honorary presidents, Mrs. E. F. 
Uhl, Mrs. C. B. Kelsey; first vice-president, 
Mrs, Guy V. Thompson; second vice-presi 
dent, Mrs. Frank M. Davis; honorary vice 
presidents, Mrs. E. M. Pierce, Mrs. N. A 
Fletcher, Mrs. F. W. Powers, Mrs. Heber 
Knott; recording secretary, Mrs. Albert 
Jennings; corresponding ‘secretary, Grace 
Gorman; treasurer, Helen Hunt. 

The Amateur Musical Club, at the meet 
ing on March 13, elected the following 
named members officers: President, Louise 
Faxon; first vice-president, Clara Nelson; 
second vice-president, Elizabeth Wills; re 
cording secretary, Paul Stalls; correspond 
ing secretary, Annie Foulks; treasurer, So 
phia Kabakoff. The feature of the after 
noon was an attractive Chopin program, 
rendered by the members of the club. 

The thirteenth annual concert of the 
Union Musical Club of St. Louis was given 
at the Pilgrims’ Congregational Church on 
Tuesday afternoon, March 13. Mrs. A. I. 
Epstein, soprano, and Glen Hall, tenor, 
were the soloists. With a chorus of sixty 
voices, Mrs. C. C. Allen at the piano and 
Rodney Saylor at the organ, an interesting 
program was given. Mrs. George Frankel, 
librarian for the National Federation, is 
the president of the Union Musical Club, 
and Mrs. C. B. Rohland is chorus director 








RUBINSTEIN WAR SETTLED 





Supreme Court Justice Hendrick Ar- 
ranges a Truce 


Many conflicting details of the manner 
in which the affairs of the Rubinstein Club 
were conducted, involving elections and the 
question as to whether that club has a con 
stitution or by-laws or not, were discussed 
last Tuesday before Justice Hendrick, in 
Part I. of the Supreme Court. 

The troubles of the club came before the 
Court on the application of Mrs. Waller 
stein and her friends, suing in the name of 
the Rubinstein Club, to have continued an 
ex parte injunction restraining any inter 
ference by Mrs. Chapman and her fol 
lowers. 

The Court settled that the remaining con 
certs of the club be given under the aus- 
pices of Dr. Wallerstein as president; of 
Mrs. Chapman as secretary and treasurer, 
and under the direction of the latter’s hus 
band. He reserved decision on the law 
points involved. 


Tina Lerner to Return Next Season 


Boston, March 29.—Announcement has 
been made definitely this week that Tina 
Lerner, the accomplished young Russian 
pianist, who met with such success on her 
first American tour this season, has con- 
cluded arrangements to visit the United 
States next season, and she will return 
from Europe in October. She appeared 
with prominent orchestras, and many times 
in recital and concert, and was warmly re- 
ceived by critics and the music-loving pub- 
lic. D. I 


Nordica at Dresden Orchestra Début 


R. E. Johnston announces Mme. Nordica 
as soloist at the début of the Dresden 
Philharmonic Orchestra, in Carnegie Hall, 


on April 10. Nordica will sing the “Queen 
of Sheba” aria, with orchestral accompani- 
ment, and a group of German songs, among 
which “Der Erlkénig” is included, with 
piano accompaniment. Other soloists to 
take part will be Mme. Langendorff, David 
Bispham, Albert Spalding and Germaine 
Schnitzer. 








NEW YORK GIRL WHO 
IS WINNING SUCCESS 
IN CONCERTS ABROAD 

















JOSEPHINE STEINBECK 


Bertin, March 20.—Josephine Steinbeck 
is another American girl who is gradually 
making a splendid name for herself in the 
European concert field. She is a beautiful 
girl and has an excellent contralto voice. 
She first came abroad three years ago to 
prepare for the concert and oratorio stage. 
Her American teacher was Edward Schloe 
mann, of No. 45 East Twentieth street, 
New York. Recently she made concert ap 
pearances in Leipsic, Hamburg and Berlin, 
in all of which cities she reflected credit 
upon herself and her teachers. Miss Stein- 
beck will visit in New York, her home city, 
this Summer. J. M. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink in Berlin 


Bertin, March 27.—Ambassador and 
Mrs. Hill will entertain Court and diplo- 
matic society at a musicale in their home 
on the evening of April 1. The program 
will be supplied entirely by Mme. Schu- 


mann-Heink. Over 200 invitations have 
been issued. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink will also fur- 


nish the program at a musicale which will 
be given in the parlors of the Hotel Adlon 
on the afternoon of April to for the benefit 
of the American Church in Berlin. The 
jovial prima donna is such a prime favorite 
of Berlin audiences that the church ex- 
chequer is assured of handsome receipts 
as a result of securing her services, which 
have been generously contributed, 





Paderewski at the Circus 


The busy and enterprising press agent 
of the Ringling Brothers’ circus, exhibit- 
ing at Madison Square Garden, had an in- 
spiration, and in consequence Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, the pianist, was to be seen at 
the circus last Friday in a box. He sat in 
box No. 13, and, despite the “hoodoo,” 
seemed to enjoy the performance exceed- 
ingly. 


WILKES-BARRE ENDS 
A BRILLIANT SEASON 


Concordia Chorus Preparing to Defend 
Kaiser Prize at Sangerfest 
in June 

WivkeEs-Barre, Pa., March 20.—This city 
has had a brilliant musical season with the 
Damrosch Orchestra, Eames and de Go- 
gorza, Katharine Goodson and Mischa. EI- 
man as the stellar events, and the concerts 
of the Musical Art Society, women’s chorus 
under the direction of Adolph Hansen, Dan 
Beddoe, soloist, and the Concordia series as 
local events. In addition, many of the 
churches took advantage of the centenaries 
of Mendelssohn and Chopin to present pro- 
grams of their compositions. 

The series of ten Sunday “pops” at the 
Irem Temple, which have served to exploit 
the excellent new organ, have been largely 
attended. The players have been J. H. 
Shepherd, J. C. McClure, George Brandon 
and others. Will C. Macfarlane will play 
in April. A number of local musicians have 
also appeared, among whom may be men- 
tioned Thomas Rippard, ’cellist; Arnold 
Lohoann and Ellen Scranton Stites, vio- 
linists; Angelo Matera, flute, and others. 

The Musical Art Society has firmly estab- 
lished itself as an excellent body of singers, 
and is fortunate in possessing such a di 
rector as Adolph Hansen. His Concordia 
chorus, which now holds the Kaiser prize, 
will defend it in New York in June. 

The quartet of the First M. E. Church 
will render a new cantata by John S. Camp 
on Easter. St. Stephen’s choir will sing 
Dubois’s “The Seven Last Words of Christ” 
on Good Friday. 

J. lL. Alexander, choirmaster and organist 
of the First M. E. Church, has resigned 
the leadership of the Ninth Regiment Band, 
a famous organization which he has con 
ducted for twenty years. W. E. W. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA RECORD 





One Hundred Subscription Performances 
Mark the Present Season 


This year’s record at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, assuming no change from 
now on, will show 100 subscription per- 
formances, twelve “pops,” five Saturday 
gala nights or benefits, ten special music 
dramas in historic series and “Parsifal’ 
four holidays besides. The total is 131 per 
formances, or, adding eleven for the double 
bills, 142 representations of distinct operas. 

Thirty-one operas include “Faust,” 8 


times; “Aida,” “Butterfly,” “Cavalleria” 
and “Tannhauser,” 7 each; “Tosca,” “Bo- 
héme,” “Carmen,” “Le Nozze” and “Ma 


non,” 6; “Walkiire,” “Traviata,” “Parsi 
fal,” “Gétterdammerung,” “Villi,” “Trova- 
tore,” “Pagliacci,” “Meistersinger” and 
“Bartered Bride,” 5; “Tiefland,” “Tristan,” 
“Wally,” 4; “Rigoletto” and “Falstaff,” 3; 
“Lucia,” “Elisir,” “Barber,” “Siegfried,” 
2; “Fidelio,” “Don Pasquale,” “Rheingold,” 
1. The Sembrich and the Pension Fund 
gala bills fill out the total of 142. 

Of seventy Italian presentations, Puc- 
cini has 24 with four operas and Verdi, with 
five works, 23; Donizetti, with three operas, 
5; Mascagni, 7; Leoncavello, 5; Catalani, 4, 
and Rossini, 2. Among fifty German nights 
or days, Wagner, with eight dramas, leads 
the year with 34 hearings; Mozart, 6; 
Smetana, 5; D’Albert, 4; Beethoven, 1. The 
twenty of France include Gounod, 8; Bizet, 
6; Massenet, 6. 

Again the two Saturday galas complete 
the total. There was one similar “opera 
concert” for the Italian earthquake on a 
Sunday night. On Sundays, also, Verdi's 
Requiem will have been thrice performed. 





Winning New Friends Daily 


HANover, Pa., March 27, 1909. 

To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

Enclosed find my check for a year’s sub- 
scription for Mrs. R. L. Ehrhart. Your 
valuable paper is winning new friends daily 
Wish you continued success. 

J. FRANK FRYSINGER, 
Organist and Choirmaster, First Presbyte- 
rian Church. 
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Alice Van Nalts, contralto, soloist in the 
choir of the Summit Presbyterian Church, 
gave a recital at the College of Music, 
Newark, N, J., on March 24. 


*x* * * 


Gaylord Yost, a young Detroit, Mich., 
violinist, has returned from a_ successful 
concert tour and has resumed teaching at 
his studio, in the Park Building. 

x * * 


William P. Frost, formerly tenor soloist 
at Trinity Church, New Haven; Conn., has 
been engaged for a similar position at 
Christ Church, New York City. 

“eS 


The Otto K. Schill String Quartet, as- 
sisted by Anna S, Federer, pianist, pre- 
sented a program of chamber music in the 
hall of the Woman’s Club, East Orange, 
on March 26. 

x * * 

Paul Jelenek, whose studios are at No. 
2 West One Hundred and Twenty-first 
street, New York, will present his junior 
pupils in recital on March 30. They will 
be assisted by several soloists. 

* * * 


Ellis Clark Hammann gave the third of 
the series of free organ recitals at Calvary 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa., on Friday evening, March 28, assisted 
by Abbie R. Keeler, soprano. 

* * * 


Fanny Crosby, the blind hymn writer, 
whose home is in Bridgeport, Conn., re- 
cently observed her eighty-ninth birthday, 
writing a special hymn for an evening re- 
ception held in her honor. 

»* = * 


A program of the works of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan was rendered on Sunday after- 
noon last by the choir of St. Mary’s P. E. 
Church, Baltimore, under the direction of 
W. C. Armacost, organist and choirmaster. 

x * * 


Frederick Starr True, a pupil of Harry 
J. Fellows, and at present solo baritone at 
the Delaware Avenue Baptist Church, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has been engaged for a similar 
position at St. Paul’s Church, of the same 
city. 

* . * 

A piano recital was given on March 27 
at the residence of Mrs. George Sommers, 
St. Paul, Minn., by the pupils of Gertrude 
Hall, pianist. Those who appeared were 
Louis Sommers, Helen Forest and Charles 
Bowlby. 

* * * 

The vocal pupils of Clara Drew were 
heard on Monday night at Chevy Chase 
College, Washington, D. C., in the can- 
tata “A Garden of Flowers.” There were 
also several solo numbers by the advanced 
pupils. 

* * * 

Irene Smith, pianist, of New York; 
Esther Langdon and Herbert Langdon, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., violinists, furnished the 
program at the musicale at the home of 
Estelle Waters, at Montclair, N. J., on 
March 15. 

* * * 

Edith A. Stevens, a young contralto of 
St. Paul, Minn., has been engaged as solo- 
ist of the House of Hope Quartet, suc- 
ceeding Mrs. Kenneth E. Runkel, who has 
resigned. Miss Stevens is a pupil of Jes- 
sica De Wolf. 

ye oe 

The fourth and concluding organ recital 
in the series being played by Henry E. 
Bonander at the Congregational Church, 
Wallingford, Conn., occurred on Monday, 
March 29. Hubert Maercklein, tenor, of 
Hartford, assisted. 

* * - 

Harold McCloud Webster, Miss M. C. 
Washburn, Mrs. Charles D. Reid, Clarabel 
Curtis and Josephine Wheeler, piano pu- 
pils of Edward Noyes, Hartford, Conn., 
appeared in recital at the Hartford School 
of Music on March 23. 

~ > a 

The Cornell University Orchestra ap- 
peared in its annual concert in Ithaca, N. 
Y., on Tuesday evening, March 16, under 
the direction of Eugene Coleman, and with 
the assistance of Mr. and Mrs. Truman E. 
Fassett, baritone and ‘cellist. 

* * + 

Frances G. Bethune, Roberta Aimes, Es- 

telle Gulick, Thomas G. Sherman, Rose Os- 


borne, William Peter, Miss Featherstone 
and Mr. Holt furnished the program for 
an attractive musical at the studios of Oscar 
Gareissen, Washington, D. C. 

oK * OK 


Under the direction of H. H. Freeman, 
organist of St. John’s Church, Washington, 
D. C., a Lenten recital was given in the 
church recently by Loraine Holloway, or- 
ganist, of Baltimore; Anton Kaspar, vio- 
linist, and H. H. Freeman, accompanist. . 

* * * 


Briinhilde Decker-McCune, of Glens 
Falls, N. Y., was enthusiastically received 
at a piano recital in Library Hall, Trenton, 
N. J., March 23. A notable feature of the 
concert was the inclusion of two composi- 
tions by Lewis Decker, a former resident 
of Trenton. 

* * * 

M. Ethel Newman, violinist, and Lulu R. 
Carse, soprano, participated in a musicale 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Pfeiffer, 
Baltimore, Md., March 23. Miss Newman 
appeared both as violin soloist and accom- 
panist. Both soloists were given an enthu- 
siastic reception. 

$s 

One of the most notable recent musical 
events of San Francisco club life was the 
singing of Mrs. W. H. White before the 
Forum Club. Mrs. White’s solos were 
Torry’s “L’Estella” and Bischoff’s “Sup- 
posing.” Mrs. White displayed a voice of 
much power and quality. 

* * * 


A recital was given at the Seventh Bap- 
tist Church, Baltimore, Thursday evening, 
by Bart Wirtz, ’cellist, and J. Norris Her- 
ing, organist. Charles H. Bochau was the 
accompanist. The program included Mr. 
Herin’s “Fantasy,” for organ, and Mr. Bo- 
chau’s “Arcadian Romance,” for ‘cello. 

* a * 


Loretta De Lone, harpist, whose New 
York studio is at No. 313 West Fifty- 
seventh street, has returned after having 
filled several engagements with different 
Irish societies. She will play for the 
Women’s Press Club at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, on March 27, and at Columbus Hall 
on April 4. 

** * + 

The Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, Emil 
Ring and Johann Beck, directors, closed its 
eleventh and most successful season with a 
concert on Sunday afternoon, March, 21. 
Francis Sadlier, baritone, the assisting so- 
loist, received an ovation. The orchestra 
has been engaged for a symphony concert 
at Coshocton, O., in April. 

J 

The St. Cecilia Choral Society of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., rendered a program of various 
musical settings of poems by Thomas 
Moore at the Goodwyn Institute on March 
27. The concert was given under the direc- 
tion of Ernest F. Hawke, the soloists be- 
ing Mrs. Carey Anderson, Eva Moss and 
the Misses Cunny, Sturla and Shea. 

* * * 


The last of the Yale University public 
organ recitals was given in Woolsey Hall 
on last Sunday afternoon, March 28, by 
Harry B. Jepson, who rendered the follow- 
ing program: Malling, “The Death and 
Resurrection of Christ”; Arkadelt, Ave 
Maria; Hofman, Scherzo; Smith, Idyll; 
Reger, Melodia; Fumagalli, “Marcia Ville- 
reccia.” 

* = 

A Mendelssohn program was rendered by 
Francis M. Arnold, Mrs, W.-J. Stein, Stan- 
ley Dempsey, Mrs. Charles Baker, Mrs. 
Bayard Stevenson, Edna Bosworth, Mrs. 
Charles Armington, Mrs. Gala Porter, 
Stella Ellis and Elliott Fouser, members 
of the Culture Club of Harvey, Ill, on 
March 25. This was the sixth annual con 
cert of the club. 

* * * 

The choir of St. Paul’s U. E. Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y., assisted by the Westmin- 
ster Choral Society of that city, will per- 
form Angelo M. Read’s cantata, “It is Fin 
ished,” at both services on Palm Sunday. 
Clara Dold, soprano; William Kumpf, 
tenor, and Dr. Hubert Chester, baritone, 
will assist, with Angelo M. Read as organ- 
ist and director. 

* * 

The student section of the Schubert Club, 
St. Paul, Minn., presented the usual fort- 
nightly recital on March 23. Ina Grange, 





Mildred Phillips, Pauline Allen, Eva White, 
Constance Day, Muriel Hayden, Margaret 
Lindner, Ada Dahlgren and Nellie Krebs 
participated in the program, which con- 
sisted of piano solos and duets, songs and 
violin numbers. 

a * * 

The second in a series of six concerts at 
the People’s Temple, Boston, Mass., oc- 
curred on March 22, under the direction of 
Isabelle Stone. The program, which was 
devoted to popular baliads, was rendered 
by Leslie Kyle, soprano; W. E. Frail, 
organist; Ethel Eldridge, reader, and the 
Chaminade Trio—Katherine Churchill, vio- 
lin; Ora Larthard, ’cello, and Pauline Bo- 
nette Rieser, piano. 

* * * 

A recital, in which the pupils displayed 
careful training and close application, was 
given on Saturday last by the piano and 
violin pupils of the MacRevnolds-Koehle 
Music School, Washington, D. C. Eugenie 
de Guerin is at the head of the violin 
department of this institution, and Kath- 
arine MacReynolds is the principal and 


teacher of piano. 
x * * 


The graduating recital of Karl Henry 
Eschmann, pianist, a student at the Denison 
University Conservatory of Music, Gran- 
ville, O., occurred on March 17. The num- 
bers presented included a Bach-Saint-Saéns 
selection, the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 13, 
Schumann’s. “Carnival,” a Liszt Etude, a 
Waltz and Etude by Chopin, and composi- 
tions by Bach and MacDowell. 

* * * 


The choir of the Mt. Vernon Place M. E. 
Church, Baltimore, Md., sang Dubois’s “The 
Seven Last Words of Christ” on Sunday 
evening March 28. It was the first rendition 
of this work in Baltimore. The soloists 
were Mrs. Clifton Andrews, soprano; Mrs. 
Frank Addison, contralto; Lynn Hobart, 
tenor, and Grant Odell, baritone. James E. 
Ingram, Jr., directed, and Howard R. 
Thatcher was organist. 

* * * 


Clara Poole, the well-known contralto, 
was the star of an interesting and well-en- 
joyed recital given by the Oxford Trio in 
Steinert Hall, Boston, on the evening of 
March 23. Her well selected program in- 
cluded Lalo’s “L’Esclare,” Bizet’s “Haber- 
na,” Alice Bateman’s “In My Sleep,” Luigi 
Caracciolo’s “Ballantina” and Hans Hart- 
han’s “Weigenlied.” Her rich, luscious 
tones and artistic manner of singing added 
the large audience to her legion of ad- 


mirers. 
+ * + 


The fourth pupils’ recital at the studio 
of Raphael Koester, of Washington, D. C., 
was given on March 20, the following par- 
ticipating: Willie Vaughan, Elenor Ting- 
ley, Margaret Ashford, Celeste Vinson, 
Nannie Rose Moss, Mary Nason, Ethel 
Paine, Lillian McGowan, Mae Lee Rowan, 
Helen Barclay, Thomas O’Connell, Eloise 
Woodbury, Hester Munger, Helen Cam, 
Ruby Tedd Thurmond and Margaret 
Cooper. 

* * * 

Two recitals were held at the Bangert 
Studios, No. 254 Highland avenue, Buffalo, 
N. Y., on March 26 and 27. The first, by 
the more advanced pupils, was given by 
Howard Parker, Roy C. Morgan and Her- 
man Gahwe. The second was by the junior 
pupils, the following participating: Jessie 
Seeger, Alice Finck, Mildred Peterson, 
Mary Becker, Harriet Klocke, Esther May, 
Harold Keller, Marguerite Hutter and 


Louise Edmonds. 


Aimee Delanoir, soprano, a pupil of Mme. 
Lena Doria Devine, sang in recital on 
Thursday, March 25, at Mme. Devine’s 
studios, No. 136 Fifth avenue. The pro- 
gram consisted of three groups: Old Songs 
and Airs; Miscellaneous Modern Songs, 
and Songs by American Composers. Kate 
Vashti Baxter accompanied. The excellent 
vocal art and musicianly interpretations of 
Miss Delanoir reflected credit on the teach- 
ing of Mme. Devine. 

* * * 


Benjamin Paley, a young Bohemian vio- 
linist, gave a recital under the direction 
of Frederik Frederiksen, in Chicago last 
Thursday evening, in Music Hall. He 
had the artistic co-operation of Mrs. Fred- 
eriksen as accompanist and assisting pian- 
ist. The young man showed that he had 
gifts above the average, and the future 
seemed limned with promise for him, as 
he already commands a fair technic and 
reads music expressively. 


The final concert in this season’s series 
of symphony performances for young peo- 
ple, in Wallace Hall, Newark, N. J., by 
forty men from the New York Symphony 
Society, under Frank L. Sealy, was de- 
voted to an exposition of folk tunes as 
exemplified in songs and dances. The solo- 
ist was Mary Hissem De Moss. The fea- 
ture of the performance was the dance of 
a Sarabande by ten young women after the 
melody had been sung by the soloist. 

x * * 


For the first time in the forty years of 
its existence, at the earnest solicitation of 
many friends and music lovers, the Buffalo 
Orpheus Club, under the direction of Julius 
Lange, will give its last concert of this year 
to the public at large. A noteworthy fea- 
ture will be the first complete Buffalo pres- 
entation of Max Bruch’s “Frithjof,” a 
choral work for male voices, orchestra and 
soloists. The soloists will be Alice Merritt- 
Cochran, soprano, and Charles Norman 
Granville, baritone. 

* * * 

The choir of the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, Philadelphia, will sing Th. Bu- 
bois’s sacred cantata, “The Seven Last 
Words of Christ,” on Wednesday evening, 
April 7. The choir, consisting of sixty 
boys and thirty men, will be under the di- 
rection of Nicola A. Montani, organist and 
choirmaster. The solo portions will be 
sung by James J. King, baritone; John’ P. 
Weber, tenor; Masters James Cole, Paul 
Smith, John Patterson, Joseph Cole and 
Anthony Schunk, sopranos. 

* * * 


Anne Shaw Faulkner, the distinguished 
lecture-recitalist, who has carried on educa- 
tional work in this line in all the large 
centers of the Northwest, will give lecture- 
recitals during the coming week at Music 
Hall, Chicago, on “Parsifal,”’ using much 
original material that she obtained by care- 
ful study of the original performances at 
Bayreuth. The musical excerpts will be fur- 
nished by Marx E. Oberndoffer, the pleas- 
ing pianist, and the performance will be pref- 
aced by a reading of Huckel’s transcription. 

* * as 

Mrs, J. M. McCormack, who has had 
charge of the study class of the Beethoven 
Club of Memphis, Tenn., has delivered two 
lectures on “Women in Music.” The last 
program of the club was an illustration of 
these lectures, and contained compositions 
by Adele Aus der Ohe, Amy Woodforde 
Finden, Chaminade, Carreno, Mayhew, 
d’Hardelot and Lehman. Ione Mathis, Mrs. 
Benjamin Goodmann, Grace Watson, Anne 
Mayhew, Mrs. Florence W. Donaldson and 
Hermine Taenzer aided in the rendition of 
these compositions. 

* * * 

The annual concert by the pupils of the 
Leschetizky School of Piano Playing of 
Philadelphia, Harold Nason and William 
Hatton Green, directors, was given at the 
Acorn Club on March 29, with the assist- 
ance of Arthur E. I. Jackson, bass; Mrs. 
Edward F. Beale, Mrs. Joseph Leidy, Mrs. 
Clarence Leidy, Mrs. Charles Randolph 
Wood, Frances E, Shields, Martha Young, 
Geraldine Thompson, Mrs. J. D. Powers, 
Ruth Newell, Joseph Lanin, Mrs. Arthur 
H. Wilson, Helen Brooke, Dorothy Joline, 
Elvira Jafolla and Carmen Barone partici- 
pated. . a 

The piano pupils of S. N. Fabian, of 
the faculty of the Washington College of 
Music, Washington, D. C., were. heard 
in an excellent recital on Saturday after- 
noon, They acquitted themselves admirably, 
those taking part being Helen Beetham, 
Roberta Aimes, Helen Thompson, Thelma 
Hitchcock, Vera Murray, Herrman Volker, 
Miss Hollenbaugh and Mr. Scala. Mr. Fa 
bian opened the recital with two numbers, 
and also played the orchestral accompani 
ment of the Hungarian Fantasy (Liszt) 
with Mr. Scala. Richard Backing appeared 
in several songs. 

of * * 

Compositions by Liszt, Rachmaninoff, 
Tschaikowsky, Rubinstein, Goldmark, Cui 
and Arensky completed the program before 
the San Francisco Musical Club, on March 
4, in Century Club Hall. Duets, solos, 
choruses and strings in ensemble formed 
the various numbers, in which Mrs. R. W. 
Aylevin, Mrs. George Johnson, Mrs. Rob 
ert Whitcomb, Alma Birmingham, Mrs. 
Oscar Mansfeldt, Mrs. Wallace W. Briggs, 
Mrs. Thomas Inman, Florence Nachtrib, 
Corrinne Goldsmith, Mrs. H. F. Stoll, Helen 
C. Heath, Mrs. E. DeLos Magee, Olive 
Hyde, Claire Ferrier, Elna Miller, Mrs. G. 
L. Alexander, Caroline Nash, Carrie Rog- 
ers, Ada Clement, Mrs. E. D. Smith and 
Mrs. E, E. Young participated. 
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WHERE THEY ARE 











Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musicat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 


Aitemus, Ethel—Boston, April 11; Philadelphia, 
April 14. 

Arnaud, Germaine—New York, April 12. 

Beddoe, Daniel—Milwaukee, April 27; 
May 6. 

Benedict; Pearl—-Poughkeepsie, N. Y., April 6; 
Boston, April 7 and 11; Warren, Pa., April 12; 
Detroit, April 132; Jersey City, N. J., April 16; 
Paterson, N. J., April 20; Portchester, N. Y., 
April 22. 

Bland, John—Westfield, N. J., April 7; East 
Orange, N. J., April 8; Trenton, N. J., April 15. 

Calzin, Alfred—(See Arthur Hartmann’s dates.) 

Carri, Ferdinand—(Pupils’ Recital), Mendelssohn 
Hall, New York, April 24. 

Cartwright, Earl—Brockton, Mass., April 2; Som- 
erville, Mass., April 8; Bradford, Mass., Apri! 
30. 

Clemens, Clara—New York, April 13. 

Cottlow, Augusta—New York, April 20. 

Croxton, Frank—Poughkeepsie, April 6; Tarry- 
town, April 8; New York, April 9; Warren, 
Pa., April 12; Detroit, April 13; Jersey City, 
April 16; Paterson, April 20; Portchester, April 
22; Westfield, April 23; Orange, N. J., April 
30. 

Cunningham, Claude—New York, April 8. 

Davies-Jones, Edith—(Harp Recital), Mendelssohn 
Hall, New York, April 30. 

Davis, Jessie—Boston, April 7 and 16; Waltham, 
Mass., April 15. 


Buffalo, 


Dufault, Paul—Montreal, Can., April 13; Three 
Rivers, Can., April 16. 
Elman, Mischa—New York, April 3; San Fran 


cisco, April 20. 

Elwes, Gervase—New York, April 8. 

Evans, Edwin—Cleveland, O., April 22. 

Eyre, Agnes Gardner—Paterson, N. J., April 8. 

Fanning, Cecil—Akron, O., April 13. 

Fornia, Rita—New York, April 20. 

Fryer, Nathan—Chicago, April 4. 

Goodson, Katharine—New York, April s. 

Grimm, Litta—Toledo, O., May 4; Connersville, 
Ind., May 6 and 7. 
Hall, Glenn—Chicago, 

April 14. 

Hartmann, Arthur—New York, April 5. 

Hegner, Anton—Columbia University, New York, 
April 13 and 27. 

Heinrich, Julia—New York, April 21. 

Homer, Louise—New York, April 8. 

Hudson, Caroline—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., April 6; 
New York, April 9; Warren, Pa., April 12; 
Detroit, April 13; Rochester, April 14; Paterson, 
N. J., April 20; Portchester, N. Y., April 22; 
Newark, N. J., April 28; Quebec, April 30. 


April 11; Philadelphia, 
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Huss, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden—New York, 
April 19. 

James, Cecil—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., April 6; New 
York, April 9; Warren, Pa., April 12; Detroit, 
Mich., April 13; Brooklyn, N. Y., April 19; 
Philadelphia, April 20; Westfield, .N. J., April 
23; New York, April 25; Akron, O., April 27- 
28; Manchester, N. H., May 4 and s5; York, 
Pa., May 6; Nashua, N. H., May 13 and 14. 

Kaufman, Maurice—Columbia University, New 
York, April 13 and 27. 

Keyes, Margaret—Buftalo, May 6. 

Kitchell, Charles—Newburyport, Mass., April 12; 
Salem, Mass., April 13; Taunton, Mass., April 
14; Brockton, Mass., April 16; Lancaster, Pa., 
April 20; York, Pa., April 21; Harrisburg, Pa., 
April 23; Carlisle, Pa., April 24; Geneva, N. Y., 
April 26; Rochester, N. Y., April 27; Troy, 
N. Y., May 4. 

Klein, Karl—New York, April 13. 

Kunen, Charles—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
April 17. 

Le Brunn, Susette—Columbia University, New 
York, April 20. 

Lhévinne, Josef—Brooklyn, N. Y., April 12; New 
York, April 22. 

Littlehales, Lillian—New York, April 13. 

Martin, Frederic—Denver, Colo., April 15; Mil- 
waukee, April 25; Madison, Wis., April 27; 
Chicago, April 29; four weeks’ Southern tour, 
beginning May 17. 

Mensch, Samuel—New York, April 14. 

Merritt-Cochran, Alice—Buffalo, April 19 and 20; 
Boston, April 25. 

Meyn, Heinrich—Chicago, April 4; New York, 
April 20. 

Miller, Reed—Beginning April 12, on tour with 
Damrosch for 6 weeks. 

Miller, Christine—Chicago, April 5; Clarksburg, 
W. Va., April 12; Fairmont, W. Va., April 13; 
Cincinnati, April 16. 

Mulford, Florence—Newburyport, Mass., April 12; 
Salem, Mass., April 13; Taunton, Mass., April 
14; Lynn, Mass., April 15; Brockton, Mass., 
April 16; Baltimore, April 19; Lancaster, Pa., 
April 20; York, Pa., April 21 and 22; Harris- 
burg, Pa., April 23; Carlisle, Pa., April 24; 
Geneva, N. Y., April 26; Rochester, N. Y., 
April 27; Ithaca, N. Y., April 29, May 1; 
Albany, N. Y., May 3 and 4; Torrington, Conn.. 
May 5s; Springfield, Mass., May 6 and 7. 

Niessen-Stone, Matja von—New York, April 30. 

Ormsby, Louise—Tour with Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra for six weeks, beginning April 
15. 

Osborn, Mrs. Raymond—Columbia 
New York, April 27. 

Picco, Giuseppe—Canton, O., April 13. 

Richard, Hans—Cincinnati, April 21; New Con- 
cord, O., April 26; Tiffin, O., April 28. 

Rider-Kelsey, Corinne—New York, April 8. 

Ritchie, Albany—New York, April 12. 

Rogers, Francis—Brooklyn, N. Y., April 9; Mid- 
dletown, Conn., April 12; Kingston, N. Y., April 
13; New York, April 14; Elizabeth, N. J., April 
15; East Orange, N. J., April 19; Summit, 
N. J., April 20; Philadelphia, April 21; Groton, 
Mass., April 27. 

Rubner, Miss Dagmar—Columbia University, New 
York, April 20. 

Rubner, Prof.—Columbia University, New York, 
April 6, 13, 20 and 27. 

Schnitzer, Germaine—Syracuse, N. Y., April 13; 
Detroit, April 16; Louisville, Ky., May 7. 

Schroeder, Alwin—New York, April 9. 

Strong, Edward—Four weeks’ Southern tour, be- 
ginning May 17. 

Spalding, Albert—New York, March 30. 

Surette, Thomas Whitney—New York, April 8. 

Swickard, Josephine—Detroit, April 22; Indian- 
apolis, April 30; Bethlehem, Pa., May 2o. 

Tewksbury, Lucille—Cleveland, O., April 22; Mil- 
waukee, April 27. 

Thomas, Edith—Watertown, N. Y., April 19. 

Walker, Julian, Testimonial—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, April 22. 

Wells, John Barnes—Elmhurst, L. I., April 4; 
Richmond, Va., April 9; Houston, Tex., April 17. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., April 
6; New York, April 9; Brooklyn, N. Y., April 
13; East Orange, N. J., April 21; New York, 
April 22; Brooklyn, N. Y., April 23; New York, 
April 29; Albany, N. Y., May 4; Schenectady, 
May 5s: Englewood, N. J., May 7; Nashua, 
N. H., May 13 and 14; Cedar Falls, Ia., May 
18; Grinnell, Ia., May 20; Mt. Vernon, Ia., 
May 22. 

West, Antoinette W.—Urbana, O., April 29. 

Witherspoon, Herbert—New York, April 8; Buf 
falo, May 6. 

Wiiliner, Dr. Ludwig—Brooklyn, N. Y., April 5; 
Baltimore, April 6; Hartford, Conn., April 8; 
New York, April 10 and 11; New York, April 
14; Cincinnati, April 16; Milwaukee, April 20; 
San Francisco, week of April 26; Los Angeles, 
May 2; Pasadena, May 4; Los Angeles, May 6; 
Sacramento, May 8; San Francisco, May 10; 
Oakland, May 12; San Francisco, May 13, 15 
and 16; Portlard, Ore., and Northwest, May 10 
to June 5. 

Young, John—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., April 6; Tar 
rytown, April 8; Chicago, April 11; Bloomfield, 
N. J., April 13; Philadelphia, April 14; Paterson, 
N. J., April 20; Rahway, N. J., April 23. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 
American Music Society—New York, April 18. 
Bank’s Glee Club—New York, April 20. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, April 3, 8, 
10, 16 and 17; Worcester, Mass., April 20; 
Boston, April 23 and 24; Cambridge, April 29; 
Boston, April 30, May 1. 


University, 


Buffalo Philharmonic—Buffalo, May 6, 7 and 8. 

Canton Symphony Orchestra—Canton, O., April 13. 

Catholic Oratorio Society—Carnegie Hail, New 
York, April 25. 

Cincinnati Mozart Club—Cincinnati, O., April 22. 

Cincinnati Musical Art Society—Cincinnati, April 
29. 

Cincinnati Orpheus Club—Cincinnati, April 15. 

Cserwonky String Quartet—Boston, April 14. 

Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra—New York, April 
10; Syracuse, N. Y., April 12, 13 and 14; Hamil- 
ton and Toronto, April 15; London, Can., April 
16; Detroit, April 16 and 17; Cincinnati, April 
18; Knoxville, Tenn., April 19; Spartanburg, 
S. C., April 20; Salisbury, S. C., April 21; 
Columbia, S. C., April 22 and 23; Wilmington, 
N. C., April 24; Savannah, Ga., April 27; Nash- 
ville, Tenn., April 29; Memphis, April 30; New 
Orleans, May 1-2; Chattanooga, May 3; Atlanta, 
Ga., May 4, § and 6; Athens, Ga., May 7; 
Lexington, Ky., May 8; Cincinnati, May 9; Ox- 
ford, O., May 10; Anderson, Ind., May 10; 
Grand Rapids, Mich., May 11; Wooster, O., 
May 12; New Castle, May 13-14; Buffalo, May 
15; Newark, N. J., May 17; sail for Europe, 


May 18. 
French Quartet—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
April 15 


Flandel and Haydn Society—Boston, April 8. 

Hess-Schroeder Quartet—New York, April 7. 

Manuscript Society—National Arts Club, New 
York, April 30. 

Mendelssohn Glee Club—New York, April 27. 


Metropolitan Opera Company (Rappold, Bonci, 
Witherspoon, Miss Ranza)—Tour, beginning 
April 12. 

Minneapolis Orchestra—Six weeks’ tour, beginning 
April 15s. 


New York Concert Company—Warren, Pa., April 
12; Detroit, April 13; Rochester, N. Y., April 
15; Paterson, N. J., April 20; Portchester, N. Y,,. 
April 22. 

New York Oratorio Society—New York, April 8. 

Philharmonic Society—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
April 3 and 6. 

Royal Vendes Artillery Regiment Band of Sweden 

—Carnegie Hall, New York, April 4. 

Schubert Choir—York, Pa., April 20. 

Symphony Society of New York—Brooklyn, April 
3, 6 and 10; New York, April 4; Louisville, Ky., 
May 7. 


SOUTHWEST IS MUSICAL 


L. E. Behymer Says Country Is Not All 
“Horned Toads and Jack Rabbits” 


Los ANGELES, March 23.—The concert 
season, as far as visiting artists are con- 
cerned, will close about the end of next 
month. 

The bulk of tour responsibility this year 
has fallen upon the shoulders of L. 
Behymer, who has still greater plans in 
active preparation for next season. Mr. 
Behymer now covers the entire Southwest. 
He has during the year closed exploited to 
the fullest extent the music clubs and so- 
cieties of the smaller cities, and has much 
to say in praise of the artistic public to be 
found generally throughout the Southwest- 
ern territory. 

“When you take a territory,” said Mr. 
Behymer to Musicat America’s corre- 
spondent, “from Denver west to San Fran- 
cisco, from Denver south to Roswell, N. 
M., and west again through Albuquerque, 
El Paso, Phceenix, Tucson, and into South- 
ern California, and from San Diego and 
Los Angeles north to the Oregon line, you 
are turning over a territory that is equal 
to the New England States and the South- 
ern States combined; a territory with but 
few cities and a sparse population, where 
jumps are long and trains slow; however, 
it is the most energetic territory in the 
Union for its population, and when Mme. 
Gadski gives ten concerts in this section, 
David Bispham twenty-two and Nordica 
twelve, you commence to believe that there 
are other things besides horned toads and 
jack rabbits in this vicinity. 

“The West wants new artists, new and 
up-to-date programs, red blood, dramatic 
effects, generally artistic service, and it is 
willing to pay for it.” 

Mr. Behymer has already booked extend- 
ed Western tours next year for Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, Fritz Kreisler, Mme. 
Marcella Sembrich, Mme. Teresa Carreno, 
Moriz Rosenthal, Mme. Jomelli and many 
others. | % A 





Walter McClintock Lectures in Berlin 


Bertin, March 27.—Walter McClintock, 
the Pittsburg ethnologist, who was associ- 
ated with Arthur Nevin in the preparation 
of his Indian opera, “Poia,” who has been 
so conspicuously honored by German roy- 
alty, delivered a lecture on American In- 
dian life before the Natural History Insti- 
tute in Berlin yesterday. 





Florence Wickham, the American mezzo- 
soprano, had one of the leading roles in the 
recent first performance in Schwerin, Meck- 
lenburg, of Siegfried Wagner’s opera, “Der 
Kobold.” 





AMERICAN PIANIST, 
NOW IN BERLIN, WILL 
LOCATE IN THE WEST 
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EDMUND MUNGER 


He Gave a Piano Recital in Berlin Re- 
cently 





Bertin, March 22.—Edmund Munger is 
another talented musician who has spent 
this Winter and last in Berlin studying 
piano under Arthur Schnabel. He gave a 
piano recital in the Prussian city this 
month, when he played Schumann’s Fan- 
tasie, op. 17; Chopin’s Etudes As-dur and 
C-moll, Nocturne des-dur and Fantasie 
Brilliant in F-moll, Dohnanyi’s two Rhap- 
sodies, Dreyschock’s Menuet Es-dur and 
the Spanish Caprice, by Moszkowski. His 
success was pronounced. Mr. Munger first 
came abroad in 1892 and worked under 
Jedliczka for four years. In 1896 he made 
his Berlin début, and then returned to 
teach five years in New York City. Before 
he sails for the “Land of the Free” in 
April he will give a London recital. Mr. 
Munger expects to locate in the West. 














Sefior Chani 


Maprip, March 25.—Chani, the popular 
Spanish composer, is dead at the age of 
fifty-eight. His death causes universal re 
gret. All the theaters will be closed to 
morrow. He was on the eve of departing 
for Buenos Ayres to conduct his last opera, 
“Margarita la Tornera.” 


Joseph Bennett Sharland 


Boston, Mass., March 29.—Joseph Ben 
nett Sharland, who died at his residence, 
No. 857 Beacon street, on March 21, was 
the musical director of the grammar and 
high schools of the city of Boston for 
twenty-seven years, which position he re- 
signed, receiving commendatory notices 
from the School Board, which were en- 
grossed on the city records. 

He was musical director of Newport 
Choral Society, Music Hall Choir, Boylston 


Club, Highland Musical Society, Thomas 
Choral Society, Newburyport Choral So- 
ciety, Belmont Choral Society, Brockton 


Musical Society, and chorus master at the 
Wagner festival under Theodore Thomas. 

He was organist at various times at the 
Phillips Church, West Church, St. Mark’s, 
Mt. Pleasant, Rose Street Church, Hollis 
Street Church, Boston Music Hall (Will- 
iam R. Alger organization). 

He prepared the musical festivals in 
honor of Prince Albert, Grand Duke Alex- 
is, the Napoleon royalty and all other fes- 
tivals given by the city of Boston in his 
term of service. 
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OF THE STEINWAY 


“T have tried Russian, Austrian, German, French, 
and English pianos, but only when I play the Steinway 
the critics, musicians, and the public in general comment 
upon the beautiful singing qualities of my piano. In the 
Steinway alone power, tenderness, and daintiness are com- 
bined, while in all other pianos one quality is sacrificed 
for the other. 


“T use the Steinway because I know it is the best, 
and I praise it because good work ought to be encouraged. 
America may well be proud of the achievements of Stein- 


way & Sons.” 


WHAT JOSEF HOFMANN SAYS |. 
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